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LIVING. 


(Continued from page 4) 


living, and the notion is based on the things and 

states which he desires most or the ideals to which 

he aspires. He considers that the realization of his 
objects in life will be living and that the things for which 
others contend are of little value when compared with the goal 
of his intent. Each seems assured that he knows what liv- 
ing really is, and for this strives with body and mind. 

Wearied of the grind of the city, one who idealizes the 
simlpe life is certain that living is to be found in the quiet of 
the country, amidst pastoral scenes and where he may enjoy 
the cool of the woods and the sunshine on the fields, and he 
pities those about him for not knowing this. 

Impatient with his hard and long work and the monotony 
of the country, and feeling he is merely wearing out an exist- 
ence on the farm, the ambitious youth is confident that he can 
in the city only know what living is, in the heart of business 
and among the rush of the multitudes. 

With the thought of a home, the man of industry works 
that he may rear his family and enjoy the ease and comfort 
he will have earned. 


N iste: everybody has a notion of what is called 
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Why should I wait to enjoy life, thinks the pleasure 
hunter. Do not put off for tomorrow what you can enjoy 
today. Sports, games, gambling, dancing, delicious morsels, 
clinking glasses, mixing magnetism with the other sex, nights 
of revelry, this is living for him. 

With his wants not satisfied, but fearing the attraction in 
human life, the ascetic considers the world as a place to be 
shunned; a place where serpents lurk and wolves are ready to 
devour; where the mind is beguiled by temptations and deceit, 
and the flesh is in the snares of sense; where passion is ram- 
pant and disease is ever present. He goes to a secluded spot that 
he might there discover to himself the mystery of real living. 

Not contented with their lot in life, the uninformed poor 
speak grudgingly of wealth and with envy or admiration point 
to the doings of the social set and say, that these can enjoy 
life; that they really live. 

What is called society, is composed quite frequently of 
the bubbles on the crest of the waves of civilization, which 
are tossed up by agitations and struggles of the minds in the 
sea of human life. Those in society see in time that admission 
is by birth or money, seldom by merit; that the veneer of 
fashion and the mechanics of manners check the growth of 
mind and warp the character; that society is ruled by strict 
forms and uncertain morals; that there is hunger for place or 
favor, and work with flattery and deceit to secure it and hold 
it; that there are strivings and struggles and intrigues for hol- 
low triumphs accompanied by vain regrets for prestige lost; 
that sharp tongues strike from jeweled throats and leave 
poison in their honeyed words; that where pleasure leads 
people follow, and when it palls on jaded nerves they whip 
their fancies to furnish new and often base excitement for 
their restless minds. Instead of being representatives of the 
culture and true nobility of human life, society, as it is, is 
seen by those who have outlived its glamour, to be largely like 
the wash and drift, thrown up on the sand by the waves of for- 
tune from the sea of human life. The members of society 
shimmer in the sunshine for a while; and then, out of touch 
with all the sources of their lives and unable to keep a firm 
footing, they are swept away by the waves of fortune or dis- 
appear as nonentities, like the froth that is blown away. Little 
chance society gives its members to know of and contact 
the currents of their lives. 
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Forsake the way of the world, accept the faith, plead the 
sincere preacher and priest. Enter the church and believe, 
and you will find balm for your wounds, solace for your suf- 
fering, the way to heaven and its joys of immortal life, and a 
crown of glory as your reward. 

To those cast down by doubts and weary of the battle 
with the world, this invitation is what their mother’s gentle 
lullaby was in infancy. Those who are worn out by the acti- 
vities and pressure of life may find rest in the church for a 
while, and expect to have immortal life after death. They 
have to die to win. The church has not and cannot give what 
it claims to be the keeper of. Immortal life is not found after 
death if not obtained before. Immortal life must be lived 
into before death and while man is in a physical body. 

However and whatever phases of life may be ex- 
amined, each will be seen to be unsatisfactory. Most people 
are like round pegs in square holes—they do not fit. Some 
one may enjoy his place in life for a time, but he tires of it as 
soon as or before he has learned what it should teach him; 
then he longs for something else. One who looks behind the 
glamour and examines any phase of life, discovers in it dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction. It may take ages for a man to 
learn this if he cannot, or will not, see. Yet he must learn. 
Time will give him experience, and pain will sharpen his 
sight. 

Man as he is in the world is an undeveloped man. He 
isnot living. Living is the way by which man attains immor- 
tal life. Living is not the existence which at present men 
call living. Living is the state in which each part of a struc- 
ture or organism or being is in touch with Life through its 
particular current of life, and where all parts work co-ordin- 
ately to perform their functions for the purpose of the life of 
that structure, organism or being, and where the organization 
as a whole contacts the flood tide of Life and its currents of 
life. 

At present no part of the organization of man is in touch 
with its particular current of life. Hardly is youth attained 
before decay attacks the physical structure, and man allows 
death to take his mortal part. When man’s physical structure 
is built and the flower of youth is blown, the body soon with- 
ers and is consumed. While the fires of life are burning man 
believes that he is living, but he is not. He is dying. Only 
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at rare intervals is it possible for the physical organism of 
man to contact its particular currents of life. But the strain 
is too great. Man unknowingly refuses to make the connec- 
tion, and he either does not know or will not co-ordinate all 
parts of his organism and does not cause them to perform 
other functions than for the scant maintenance of the physical 
body, and so it is not possible for him to be borne up by the 
physical. He is pulled down by it. 

Man thinks through his senses, and as a being of sense. 
He does not think of himself as a being apart from his senses, 
and so he does not contact the life and source of his being. 
Each part of the organization called man is at war with the 
other parts. He is confused as to his identity and remains in 
a world of confusion. In no sense is he in contact with the 
flood tide of Life and its currents of life. He is not living. 


(To be continued) 





HIS CHOICE 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE 


"Tis not so far we’ve gone along the way, 
Yet far enough, methinks, that well we may 
Foretell that man is destined to attain 
To god-hood, if his instincts he obey. 
As, looking backward, he beholds the gain 
Which he has earned upon his simian strain, 
So ages hence he may in retrospect 
Review alike his present human plane. 
But, free his will the progress to collect, 
As free it ever has been to reject 
The lower for the higher,—the measure of 
His right to God’s inheritance direct; 
This, and his choice to seek the place above 
By holy, constant, all-transforming love. 
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THE MAHATMAS AND THEIR INSTRUMENTS 
By L. C. L. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE MASTERS — PRECIPITATED 
LETTERS AND THEIR RECIPIENTS 


OMPARATIVELY few of the thousands of The- 

( osophists in the world have ever been the recipients 

of letters from Mahatmas, about which they all have 

heard so much and known so little. On the other 

hand, a few individuals have received these direct testi- 

monials under certain extraordinary conditions, and have been 

permitted to write letters which, though they were never 
posted, were answered in part or at length. 

One long !letter well remembered because it was the 
outpouring of a turbulent and persistent young soul, was 
placed in a drawer of a desk in a London bedroom. A few 
moments later, the writer, who had not left her seat at the 
side of the desk nearest to the drawer, pulled the latter open 
and the letter was gone. How often would such a thing as 
that happen to anyone, anywhere? It did happen, and under 
these circumstances. Madame Blavatsky sat at that desk, and 
it was with her permission that the letter was put into that 
empty drawer “to go to Mahatma if it could be de- 
livered.”’ 

That was many years ago, and time and death have been 
powerful factors at work in the lives of those concerned since 
then. But the memory of the events of that morning, when 
the air of England was filled with the warmth of spring and 
laden with the perfume of flowers which grew in the beauti- 
ful gardens back of the mansion, is just as fresh as though it 
had happened today. And the atmosphere of peace and hos- 
pitality pervading that home, is recalled with a sense so real 
that its intensity is both painful and pleasurable. 

There was no mystery or magic or complex purpose con- 
ceived with the circumstance; the only explanation that was 
given then and is repeated now, was the intensest desire, the 
determined purpose to know the Masters, if they could be 
reached through love. What mattered it that the laws gov- 
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erning the transmission of messages was not understood? 
What fear could be felt when affection alone inspired the 
writer and influenced the agent? Madame Blavatsky was the 
channel through whom all the Mahatma letters had come to 
those of the West, and she it was who knew the fate of the 
letter referred to. She must have been aware also of the 
manner in which its answer was to come, and did come. 

The next morning, while dressing in my room, I had a 
sudden sense of an electric signal; something unexpectedly 
shocked me, and I put down the hair brush I held in my hand 
and turned toward the door. No one had knocked, yet I was 
in a state of expectancy and felt that either I should see some 


one, or hear something. The bed was on the side of the room 


between the bureau and the door. I glanced at it or over it, 
in looking toward the door. Suddenly an impulse moved me 
to go to the side of the bed; I did so and for some reason, I 
cannot clearly explain, I lifted the small pillow which I had 
used, and under it lay a sealed envelope, addressed to me. 
The contents of the envelope surprised me not more than find- 
ing it where it was found. Had it been there all night? I do 
not know, but I think not. The maid had prepared the bed 
as usual at night and I had not changed the position of the 
pillow, so far as I could recall, but I did not think then, and 
I do not now, that I could have slept with the letter under 
my face without realizing its presence. Many persons who 
were about me at the time saw the letter and heard the state- 
ments made concerning it, and its predecessor. I was closely 
questioned concerning it by those who believed me and those 
who perhaps doubted my story, but no one ever thought as 
much about it as I did, or pondered its contents with more 
sincerity and perplexity. Of all who talked with me I recall 
that Mr. Stainton Moses, the noted editor of Light, the lead- 
ing organ of the spiritualists in England, cheerily explained 
it to be the work of the spirits, and told me I was a real 
medium. He assured me that there was no other possible 
explanation of the matter, and this he earnestly believed. 

I knew, however, that it was the work of a Great and 
Living Soul, who for some reason for so doing, had given me 
and others through me, this signal proof of his desire to help 
us in our effort to learn the spiritual side of nature, and to 
understand the laws governing it. Madame Blavatsky vouch- 
safed no explanations, merely corroborated my statements 
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that I had a tremendous wish to hear from a Mahatma, and 
took the only method I know of to accomplish that purpose; 
saying also that I interrupted her while she was writing her 
weekly Russian newspaper article and told her the one wish 
of my life was to be recognized and in the one way I had 
selected. [I remember how she gazed at me as though I had 
suddenly become demented; but I, undaunted, had said, 
“where shall I put it?” My letter was a bulky one in a square 
envelope and she laughed when I had taken it from my bag 
and placed it before her on the desk. A volley of reproaches 
would not have surprised me, but she sat quietly leaning back 
in her arm chair looking at me. Then I pulled open the 
small upper drawer on the side of the desk and said, “In 
here?” 

“Yes,” she said, “you may put it there and find it there 
when you come for it again.”” For answer I opened the 
drawer again instantly and the letter was gone. So great was 
my joy that I could not decide what to do, but I had been 
reading Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia” and was prompted 
to quote the couplet: 

“Om Mani Padme Hum; the sunrise comes, 
The dew drop slips into the shining sea.” 
Then courtesying low and swiftly to her, I left the room. 

I was a child in my spiritual growth then and had the 
courage of ignorance. But then as now I loved the Masters 
—those Beings who had passed the race on its onward march 
and had achieved a knowledge of Nature so immensely ex- 
tended that it seemed to us in our ignorance, as impossible. 
It was intuition that aided me to know these finished prod- 
ucts of humanity, and because they represented my ideals I 
loved them. And, loving them, it seemed but natural that 
I should ask for aid, and offer to serve with their permission 
in the order and on the plane to which I belonged. 

What amazed me then, however, and amazes me yet after 
this long lapse of time, is the confidence I felt in the certainty 
that my letter would be answered. There was not a doubt in 
my mind; and I was not surprised to find my letter gone 
from where I had put it not two minutes before. The feeling 
I had when I made the discovery was one of exhilaration, of 
soul satisfaction, and I went from that room into the beau- 
tiful gardens at the rear of the house in order to be alone. I 
was in a state of suppressed excitement, but it was not the 
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common sort of excitement, and was not in the least related 
to a feeling of personal vanity or triumph. Even after the 
lapse of nearly twenty years, I feel again the spiritual exalta- 
tion; the overmastering sense of gratitude, and humility 
which possessed me. I walked among the roses and sweet- 
scented star jasmine blossoms; listened to the birds singing in 
the trees; watched the children at play in the walks—and 
steadied my nerves and quieted the beatings of my heart, 
with the holy joy that pervaded my being. 

And the gratitude I felt far in excess of that created by 
the wonderful evidence given me of the existence of a power 
I did not understand and could not explain—was for the 
proof I had received of the genuineness of my own experi- 
ences: the correctness of my own visions; the immortality and 
divinity of my own soul. Souls cannot be immortal without 
being a part of Divinity: in that sense I felt my superior self 
that sunny June morning to be divine. I never was so happy 
- my life before; I may never expect to know a greater sense 
of joy. 

In conversations with Madam Blavatsky regarding the 
transmission of this letter and of other manifestations 1 had 
witnessed, she made many interesting observations, some of 
which I transcribe from my note book for the benefit of the 
readers of THE WORD. 

“Western people,” she said, “are in their first phase of 
spiritual awakening, and want phenomena at every step.” 

Again she said: “People expect too much from others 
in psychic matters. They demand to know about the Mahat- 
mas and, when answered according to their understandings, 
they demand that I do just what they tell me by way of 
proof. When I refuse, they go away and abuse me. You 
know enough about the law of Karma to realize that I can- 
not interfere with it.” 

“T tell every one that it is possible for them to learn 
occult things; and how little or how big the results obtained 
will depend upon themselves, and what they have been in 
other lives. Because I know the Mahatmas and try to serve 
them, it does not follow that I can make others acquainted 
with them. It depends entirely upon thinking.” 

And then she quoted a paragraph from the Master’s 
letter which has been published by Mr. Sinnett, which is as 
follows: 
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‘Everyone should try to break through that great Maya 
against which occult students, the world over, have always 
been warned by their teachers—the hankering after phenom- 
ena. Like the thirst for drink and opium, it grows with 
gratification. ‘The spiritualists are drunk with it, they are 
thaumaturgic sots. If you cannot be happy without phe- 
nomena you will never learn our philosophy.” 

One day there came a Mahatma letter to one of our 
number who was a member of the London Lodge, in which 
the writer, after reminding her that the Mahatmas were not 
public scribes or clerks with time to be continually writing 
notes and answers to individual correspondents, said, as to 
Chelaship: 

Time enough to discuss the terms of chelaship when the 
aspirant has digested what has already been given out, and 
mastered his most palpable vices and weaknesses. This you 
show or say to all. The members of the have such an 
opportunity as seldom comes to men. A movement calculated 
to benefit an English-speaking world is in their custody. If 
they do their whole duty, the progress of materialism, the 
increase of dangerous self-indulgence and the tendency to- 
wards spiritual suicide, can be checked. The theory of vica- 
rious atonement has brought about its inevitable re-action: 
only the knowledge of Karma can offset it. 

“The pendulum has swung from the extreme of blind 
faith towards the extreme of materialistic skepticism, and 
nothing can stop it save Theosophy. Is not this a thing worth 
working for, to save those nations from the doom their ignor- 
ance is preparing for them? 

“Think you the truth has been shown to you for your 
sole advantage? ‘That we have broken the silence of cen- 
turies for the profit of a handful of dreamers only. The con- 
verging lines of your Karma have drawn each and all of you 
into this Society as to a common focus that you may each help 
to work out the results of your interrupted beginnings in the 
last birth. None of you can be so blind as to suppose that 
this is your first dealing with Theosophy. You surely must 
realize that this would be the same as to say that effects come 
without causes. Know, then, that it depends now upon each 
of you whether you shall henceforth struggle alone after 
spiritual wisdom through this and the next incarnate life or 
in the company of your present associates, and greatly helped 
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by the mutual sympathy and aspiration. Blessings to all 
deserving them.” 

This letter was signed “K. H.,” as is the following one, 
selected from a collection addressed to me, by the same Great 
Teacher. As a sacred treasure I value it, and have preserved 
it with loving care until this time, when I am told to share 
my possessions with those “who love the Masters and their 
love of men.” Let the reader bear in mind that it was written 
for the benefit of a very young, wholly inexperienced and 
very ignorant “chela,” whose exceptional advantages she did 
not then realize or appreciate. It is as follows: 

‘When you are older in your chela life you will not be 
surprised if no notice is taken of your wishes, and even birth- 
days and other feasts and fasts. For you will have then 
learned to put a proper value on the carcass-sheath of the 
Self and all its relations. To the profane a birthday is but a 
twelve-month-stride toward the grave. When each new year 
marks for you a step of evolution all will be ready with their 
congratulations: there will be something real to felicitate 
you upon. But, so far, you are not even one year old—and 
you would be treated as an adult! Try to learn to stand firm 
on your legs, child, before you venture walking. It is because 
you are so young and ignorant in the ways of occult life that 
you are so easily forgiven. But you have to attend your ways 
and put...... and her caprices and whims far in the back- 
ground before the expiration of the first year of your life as a 
chela if you would see the dawn of the second year. Now, 
the lake in the mountain heights of your being is one day a 
tossing waste of waters, as the gust of caprice or temper 
sweeps through your soul; the next a mirror as they subside, 
and peace reigns in the “house of life.” One day you win a 
step forward; the next you fall two back. Chelaship admits 
none of these transitions; its prime and constant qualification 
is a calm, even, contemplative state of mind (not the medium- 
istic passivity) fitted to ireceive psychic impressions from 
without, and to transmit one’s own from within. The mind 
can be made to work with electric swiftness in a high excite- 
ment; but the Buddhi—never. To its clear region, calm must 
ever reign. It is foolish to be thinking of outward Upasika 
(H. P. B.) in this connection. She is not a ‘chela’ , 
You cannot acquire psychic power until the causes of psychic 
debility are removed. You have scarcely learned the elements 
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of self-control in psychism; your vivid creative imagination 
evokes illusive creatures, coined the instant before in the mint 
of your mind, unknown to yourself. As yet you have not 
acquired the exact method of detecting the false from the 
true, since you have not yet comprehended the doctrine of 
shells, 

How can you know the real from the unreal, the 
true from the false? Only by self-development. How get 
that? By first carefully guarding yourself against the causes 
of self-deception. And this you can do by spending a certain 
fixed hour or hours each day all alone in self- -contemplation, 
writing, reading, the purification of your motives, the study 
and correction of your faults, the planning of your work in 
the external life. ‘These hours should be sacredly reserved 
for this purpose, and no one, not even your most intimate 
friend or friends, should be with you then. Little by little 
your sight will clear, you will find the mists pass away, your 
interior faculties strengthen, your attraction towards us gain 
force, and certainty replace doubts. But beware of seeking 
or leaning too much upon direct authority. Our ways are not 
your ways. We rarely show any outward signs by which to 
be recognized or sensed. Do you think .... and .... and 

. have been counselling you entirely without prompting 
from us. As for U., you love her more than you respect her 
advice. You do not realize that when speaking of, or as 
from us she dares not mix up her own personal opinions with 
those she tells you are ours. None of us would dare do so, 
for we have a code that is not to be transgressed. Learn, child, 
to catch at a hint through whatever agency it may be given. 
‘Sermons may be preached even through stones. . . . Do 
not be too eager for ‘instructions.’ You will always get what 
you need as you shall deserve them, but no more than you 
deserve or are able to assimilate. 

“And now the battle i is set in array; fight a good fight and 
may you win the day.” 

Another, and far too personal a letter to be quoted in 
print, contains the following valued statements. 

“The fundamental principle of occultism is that every 
idle word is recorded as well as one full of earnest meaning.” 

“T can do.nothing unless you help me by helping your- 
self. Try to realize that in occultism one can neither go back 


nor stop. An abyss opens behind every step taken 
forward. a 
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One day there came to me from the Master, in a letter 
addressed to Madam Blavatsky, these messages: 

“Tell from Mahatma that spiritual faculties 
demand instruction and regulation even more than our men- 
tal gifts, for intellect imbibes wrong far more easily than 
good. ought to bear always in mind these lines of 
Tennyson: 

“Self reverence—self -knowledge—self control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 

But to remember at the same time the extreme danger of 
self will when it is not regulated by the three above mentioned 
qualities, especially in a question of spiritual development. 

Let her obtain self-control over self-will and a too 
great sensibility, and she thus may become the most perfect 
as the strongest pillar of the Theosophical Society. 











(To be continued) 





VALUE OF THE PSYCHIC SENSES. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


will, is the most stupendous acquirement of man after 

he has fully come into possession of his reason. The 

fact that it expands our comprehension of the physical 
nature around us, though it is calculated to do this to an extra- 
ordinary extent, is as nothing compared to the fact that it 
expands our comprehension of ourselves; of that which is 
within, above, superior to us, use what form of words you 
like, always remembering that they have a miserable trick of 
materializing and localizing spiritual ideas, which is an acci- 
dent accruing from their ordinary use and not their proper 
psychic sense. 


P SYCHIC knowledge, occult science, call it what you 
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CUPID WITH THE INVERTED TORCH 


By FRANCIS MAYER 





“From the sarcophagus and the urn I awake the Genius of the extinguished 
Torch, and so closely does its shape resemble Eros, that at moments I scarcely 
know which of ye dictates to me—O Love! O Death !"—ZANont1. 

MONG the symbolical figures inherited by us from 
A remote antiquity, one of the most familiar is 
the figure of Cupid with an inverted torch. It 
is familiar as a symbol of death; but the figure 
also connects Love and Death. In the general trend 
of human thought, there is no connection between 
love and death; the suggestion might seem odd or 
fanciful. There are not many who stop to think over the 
meaning of such symbolism.| It has become a commonplace 
with us others. Like truths which cannot be too often exam- 
ined, though they become commonplaces, an analysis of the 
symbol will not only prove that it is well constructed, but 
will also prove that it is a rich mine from which golden ore 
can be refined through meditation with much profit. 

From the esoteric point of view, the symbol expresses the 
philosopher’s attitude of mind, regarding death as a natural 
and unavoidable consequence of birth merely, as a returning 
of the soul to the state in which it existed before birth, or as 
a rest after the struggle; in fact, a consummation to be de- 
voutly wished for: ‘To be the nothing that I was, Ere born 
to life and living woe” (Byron). When analyzed for its 
esoteric meaning, the symbolism is much more expressive; 
it will be found that this figure is not only a symbol, the 
expression of a single idea, but a regular pantacle; that is, the 
expression of a whole chapter of the Doctrine. 

It probably had its origin in the Mithra worship, as in 
nearly every cave the chief statue of Mithra was accompanied 
by two smaller figures, the dadophors or torch-bearers, one 
holding the torch upward, the other one inverted. ‘The first 
was generally regarded to be the representative of life, and 
the other the representative of death. The reason of this will 
be clear to the student when he compares these torches with 
other symbols, used even in our time; for instance, with the 
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two pillars, or with the position of the arms of the well known 
Baphomet of Eliphas Levi’s works, where one arm points 
upward and the other downward, one inscribed with the 
Solve, and the other with the Codgula of the Alchemists. 
The group of Mithra with its two dadophors reminds the 
student of the Tarot-trump XV. Thoygh these symbols stand 
for other ideas, the thought of death is closely connected with 
all of them, and also with the idea of love, so that in Chris- 
tian symbolism Cupid was changed to an angel. 

Nevertheless, Cupid is the more proper form in this 
symbolism, because of the natural connection of the idea of 
love and death. This connection is natural, for there is a 
very close analogy between the physiological effects of these 
two; that is, Death separates the soul from the flesh-body, 
but so also does Love when it rises to the ecstacy of divine 
love, its highest perfection and culmination. The further 
love is from this perfection the less complete is its effect; the 
separation will be only partial, as it is only partial in states 
analogous to death, such as trance, sleep, swooning. Such 
partial separation may even be reduced to a loss of nerve- 
fluid, the vehicle of life. This undeniable fact, better known 
in ancient than in modern times, explains some of the ancient 
funeral rites, which are now regarded as mere superstitions. 
Such as the custom of mourners to inflict wounds on them- 
selves, or to sacrifice animals at a burial, or the strewing of 
flowers over or into the grave, or the tearing of their clothes. 
There were also loud lamentations, sometimes, by hired 
mourners. In my opinion, the shedding of blood was meant 
to liberate vitality and offer it as a help to the soul of the 
deceased. If there was strong sympathy between him and 
the mourners, the wounds self-inflicted may have had some 
effect by strengthening the profuse emanation of vitality 
caused by the emotion of deep mourning. But it is likely 
that in most cases the inflicting of wounds was more of a 
formality, and not in consequence of real sympathy. In the 
absence of the sympathy which could connect the soul of 
the deceased with the vitality offered, the blood ony attracted 
larvae. 

This may be the reason why this practice was forbidden 
the Israelites by Mosheh, and the self-inflicting of wounds 
was changed to its symbolical equivalent, the tearing of 
clothes. The danger from larvae was even greater when 
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animals were slaughtered at the grave so this act was changed 
to the offering of roses. As to the wailing, when done by 
hired people, it is of course without any beneficial effect, but 
it may be otherwise, when deep sympathy is felt, as it is a 
physiological fact that every strong emotion causes a propor- 
tionate effusion (or contraction, in case of fear), of vital 
force. It is also a general experience, that when sincere and 
deep mourning reaches its climax, which is usually at the 
time of burial, a sudden feeling of calm prevails, a feeling 
perhaps analogous to that of Jesus (Mark V, 30) when he 
“knew himself that virtue had gone out of him.” The an- 
cients believed, and so did the modern Kabbalist, St. de 
Guaita, that by the aid of sympathetic and mutual attraction, 
in some mysterious way this virtue reaches the soul of the 
deceased and helps it in the struggle of the birth into new 
life. Well! Do we not intuitively prefer to die regretted? 

The ancients saw a deeper mystery in the relation be- 
tween love and death, concerning the separation—final or 
otherwise—of soul from flesh-body. ‘Tradition teaches that 
the popular belief concerning the death of a just man, that is, 
that God took him is not only true figuratively, but in a 
somewhat literal sense. Such a death is conceived as a cul- 
mination of divine love, in which the soul is exalted to such 
a high degree that it leaves the body, and unites with Divin- 
ity. Says Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita (VIII. 5) “Whoever 
at the time of death abandoneth the body, fixed in meditation 
upon me, without doubt goeth to me.” 

The same idea is expressed by the Kabbalists in their 
claim that the just man dies with a kiss from Divinity. Rabbi 
Abravanel (Dialoghi di amore di Leone Hebreo, p. 110) 
explains this to be a metaphor, which means that the medita- 
tion is accompanied by a strong loving desire, which may 
rise to such a high state of ecstacy that the contemplative soul 
unites itself with the abstract intellect. He calls this kind 
of death, /’amore felice copulativa, the happy death of union. 
In those important symbols, called the Tarot Cards, we find 
the same idea of dissolution and union on the trump card 
XIII, which represents a skeleton with a scythe, and bears 
the inscription Death, and the letter Mem, the thirteenth let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet. [The number 13, so dreaded by 
the superstitious, really expresses the indissoluble divine 
union, mystically indicated in the Old Testament by Jacob 
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and his twelve sons, and in the New Testament by Jesus and 
gives the sacred name of Tetragrammaton, and also the not 
less sacred Tetraktys, “the fountain of eternal nature,” of the 
Pythagoreans; the quaternary, conceived as a union of two 
triangles. But it should be emphasized and remembered, that 
such a happy death, or union with the abstract intellect, is 
only a rare privilege for the Yogi, or the Just. In tradition 
of all ages and by all nations, death was conceived to be 
passage; either a “janua vitae,” a door to a new life, or a 
passage for the dissolution of the personality by a second 
death in the so-called astral world; though the possibility of 
a second death was carefully veiled in the exoteric teachings. 

The Bhagavad Gita mentions two paths for the soul; the 
bright one, Devayana, leading to the Devas, and the dark 
one, Pitriana, leading to the Pitris. 

The Egyptian god, Mut (sometimes spelled Mauth or 
Mouth), is often called “giver of all life forever,” but also 
“mistress of darkness.” With their followers, the Hebrews, 
the same word, Muth, meant death. It may be well to ana- 
lyze the three hieroglyphic letters of which it is composed, 
and so find their meaning. The first letter, Mem, symbolizes 
majestically the element of water, the sea of generation, but 
also the waters above the firmament; the last letter, Thau, the 
final letter of the Hebrew alphabet, signifies the consumma- 
tion of all things, the Kingdom of God, the Nirvana. Be- 
tween these two is the letter Vau, the convertible sign, sym- 
bolizing the realm of the Son, the astral, which in one sense 
connects but in another separates, what is called Heaven 
and Earth. Consequently, the hierogramm indicates that 
death was conceived as the process which either connects or 
separates the soul from life eternal. The student of the 
Kabbala may derive some additional light on the subject, 
when—knowing that the proper names in the Genesis are but 
hierogramms of well-defined natural forces—he analyzes the 
names of Methushael and Methusalah in Gen. IV. 18 and 
V. 21. Both are built up from the same root, Muth or death, 
but the first was a descendant of Kain, the second a descend- 
ant of Sheth. 

Here these objections might be made: Why study hiero- 
gramms? Is it not very plainly written in Gen. III, 19 that 
death is of one kind for all of us; “ . . . till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou 
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art, and unto dust shalt thou return?” And also, when the 
torch of Cupid is inverted, extinguished on the ground, does 
this not convey the very same meaning: unto dust thou shalt 
return? 

Fortunately, it does not. The torch means manifested 
light, and “light is the life of man” (John I, 4). Consequently, 
when it is inverted and points toward the ground, or even is 
extinguished on it, the meaning is obvious; the manifested 
light or life returns to the ground. The only question re- 
mains, what is meant by the word “ground.” In the English 
version, we are told that “the Lord God formed man out of 
the dust of the ground” (Gen. I], 7). But the Hebrew text 
says that Jhvah Elohim formed Adam out of the haphar of 
the Adamah. Therefore, the translation which renders Jhvah 
Elohim with Lord God, Adam with man, haphar with dust, 
and Adamah with ground, is, when taken even in the most 
material sense, a poor translation, to say the least. Jhvah or 
Jahveh not Jehova. Elohim is not the God in the meaning 
accepted by churches, but, as its verbatim translation shows, 
is The-Being-of beings; the Essence of the triple life, Jod He 
Vau He, working through his Elohim (verbatim, He-the- 
Gods), the Soul and Spirit of the universe. Adam does not 
mean a man of flesh and blood, but the real image of his 
maker, the Universal Man, the Collective Man; or, Human- 
ity, past, present and future. The Adamah, out of which 
Adam was formed, does not mean ground (except perhaps in 
avery forced and strained explanation). It is a much higher 
substance, higher than the earth (aretz), even when taken as 
the subtile element, the centre, around which the mineral 
masses gravitate, or the “red adamick earth” of the alchemist- 
philosopher. The Collective Man was formed out of the 
super-astral substance, which is called Adamah. Therefore, 
the word haphar does not mean dust—though in the most 
material sense, it might be so called—but rather the finest 
radiating particles of that super-astral substance; or, as might 
be said, the shekinah of that substance, like the aroma of a 
rose. Therefore, the spiritual meaning, which is in this case 
the only proper meaning of Gen. III. 19, where “Adamah” 
is rendered again with “ground,” and “haphar” with “dust,” 
is really this: that Adam, or Humanity, after going through 
the ordeal of earthly life and through death, shall return again 
to the Adamah, or super-astral subtile element; for the soul 
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is a haphar, that is, an infinitesimally small, radiating particle 
of this element, and shall, after severe purification, symbol- 
ized by the hard labor of Adam, return to its native element. 
In short, this means: Reintegration. 

One who is satisfied with the revised and authorized edi- 
tion of Genesis, in which a man of the intellectual grandeur 
of Mosheh is made to amuse himself by telling a 
fairy tale about a garden in which Deity plays, by 
making a figure out of the dust, similarly as children 
make mud-pies, might object to our translation and 
ask: If this is so, What is the difference after death 
between the just or regenerated, and the unjust or not regen- 
erated? There is a difference. The above mentioned “hard 
labor” of Adam, or Collective Man, is the work of the puri- 
fication or regeneration of the dust-particles, the monads of 
men, which are held captive by matter. The sublime work 
goes on from generation to generation until each particle 
reaches Ego-hood and is reintegrated. At least, all haphar- 
particles will be reintegrated. For the ultimate fate of those 
who are not haphar-particles, therefore not able or willing 
to regenerate, there seems to be a hint in Gen. III. 17, where 
the Serpent is cursed: “Dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life.’ In the Hebrew text the word “haphar” is used again 
for dust, but it is not said that that “dust” will be the haphar 
of the Adamah. But this touches another mystery, the ex- 
planation of which would lead too far. 

Returning to the analysis of Cupid, the attitude in which 
he is usually represented confirms the conclusion that it was 
used by those who knew how to symbolize the death of a 
regenerated man; though, of course, when this symbol be- 
came the fashion, it was imitated and used without any dis- 
crimination. His usual attitude is, standing with folded arms 
and crossed legs, thus expressing perfect quietness. The 
casual onlooker sees in this attitude only the quietness of 
death, but to the reader of symbols the folded arms and crossed 
legs convey a much deeper meaning and strictly defined sig- 
nification, transmitted from remote antiquity, and perhaps as 
used by some Fraternities even in our time. The crossed 
legs are seen on many a mediaeval tombstone, especially on 
tombs of Crusaders. On the Tarot-trump cards IV, VI, XII 
and XX], respectively, the crossed legs and folded arms give 
the key to the right understanding of the symbolism of these 
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cards. Legs are obviously the instruments of movement. 
The Kabbalah Denudata says: ‘“Pedes affectus significant 
apud Phthagoreos.” Reduced to simple lines, the crossing 
and folding enters into the composition of the double stauros; 
they express mystically a well-balanced action of movement 
of opposites. When this position is shown by Cupid, the 
meaning becomes specialized; it expresses a harmonious and 
well balanced and therefore peaceful state of love. Peace and 
the ardor of Cupid blended into one, is a condition which is 
hardly to be attained in this one earthly life. Nevertheless, 
it is just by the harmonious union of these two, peace and 
ardor, by which Dante characterizes (Paradiso. Can. 
XXXI. 17: “Porgevan della pace e dell’ ardore”) the state 
of Angelhood, which is the first step in the evolution of the 
soul after its deliverance from the flesh-body. The time or 
duration of this state matters not. It is peace; a perfectly 
quiet and undisturbed state of the thinking principle, in which 
it is conscious but of itself, and ready to reflect the light from 
above and to receive into its consciousness the inspirations 
of the spirit. Yet, it is also ardor; a fullness of desire and also 
the ability to generate thoughts on the thought planes. 

Such is an analysis in rough outline of the symbolism of 
Cupid with the inverted torch, when it is regarded as the 
— of the just or regenerated man, of the Yogi. But when 
the same symbolism and factors are viewed in a material 
sense, that is, when the Genius is taken as the representative 
of earthly love, his torch as the flame of the very same fire, 
and the earth, toward which the torch is turned as the carrier 
of the objects of this earthly desire, then the meaning of the 
symbol is reversible; then the analysis shows the death of the 
unregenerated man. ‘The advanced student well knows that 
sich a change of front in the analysis of a symbol is not a 
mere play with words and their meanings, but a strictly cor- 
rect interpretation, based on the fundamental axiom, that the 
manifested always has within it its opposite. 

Starting from this basis, the ancients often used the same 
symbol to express two directly opposite ideas. The knowl- 
edge of good and evil are the fruits of the same tree; Michael 
and his opponent fight with the same kind of weapon; the 
Serpent sometimes represents the evil spirit, the kako-daimon, 
but again, as when Mosheh raised it on the cross, the good 
spirit, the agathodaimon; Lucifer, when regarded as the per- 
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sonified evil, is in other’s conceptions the bearer of Light, 
This has been shown by our analysis of the word Muth, the 
Hebrew expression for death, that the Egyptian god simi- 
larly named was sometimes called the giver of life eternal 
and at other times, the mistress of darkness; also, that the let- 
ter Vau is a convertible sign, which either separates us by 
death from, or unites us with life eternal. Likewise, Love 
may be the way to life eternal; but also, when reversed, to 
darkness eternal. The result depends solely by the way on 
which it is directed. 

Paul (Rom. VIII, 6) is short and to the point: To be 
carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace. The word “eirene” used in the Greek text gener- 
ally means not only peace, but especially, peace of mind. 
This statement is tre not only from a moral point of view, 
but also in the strictly physiological sense. Let us paraphrase 
the expression, “to be carnally minded,” from the physiolog- 
ical point of view. The Greek wording “phronema tes sar- 
kos,” may be also literally translated, “the direction of the 
mind to the flesh.” ‘This gives us the key. Our earthly or- 
ganism is composed of four distinct parts, though these are 
closely interwoven and are co-working. ‘The gross matter 
necessary for the maintenance of life in the physical and 
for development, is extracted from the food in the stomach, 
then made dynamic in the lungs from the energy carried in 
by the inbreathed air. The finest parts of the this dynamized 
substance are used up at one end by the thinking principle, 
chiefly by its main organ, the brain; and, at the other end, by 
the organ of pro-creation. 

Man has the free will and ability to direct the flow of this 
current of dynamized fine matter either to the thinking or to 
the pro-creative organ, and thus have all his energies summed 
up by one or the other of these two ways. When the current 
of his thoughts are turned toward the thinking principle, the 
generative energy goes also with it; and, again, when the cur- 
rent is turned toward pro-creation, the energy of the mind is 
added to that. Therefore, to be carnally minded, in the 
physiological sense means, that the dominating trend of the 
mind of one is to direct the above mentioned energies in carnal 
purposes, or to direct them toward the flesh. This is aptly 
symbolized by the torch turned downward. 

Now, a carnally minded man at his best, when he usu- 
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ally mistakes his energy for love, is simply “wasting his sub- 
stance,” to use this expression of archaic forcefulness, from 
the parable of “The Prodigal Son.” But this substance, thus 
misused, is furnished to us in this earthly life for the succes- 
sive developing of our astral part, which, in the next stage of 
our development, has as its duty the performance of certain 
functions, similar to the functioning of our flesh body in the 
earthly life. As the organs of the flesh-body are sustained by 
the assimilation of life, growth and development, so it is the 
duty of the astral body, to develop its own senses and organi- 
zation, by which the soul is enabled to assimilate in progres- 
sively larger measure the spiritual influx; and, thereby to 
realize the Divine while in the material. For this is the pur- 
pose of life. 

The process should be begun now in this life and the 
organs of assimilation be developed, at least to some extent. 
In the case of the unregenerated man, as a consequence of the 
wasting of his substance, the astral part is at the time of death 
still in a chaotic state, its senses and organs of assimilation are 
not developed, not even developed as an embryo. ‘Therefore, 
in its new environment it cannot assimilate anything, and so 
is unable to sustain personal life any longer than the impulse 
gained from earthly life lasts. The following astral death 
and dissolution is a natural consequence, a normal physio- 
logical process. A fruition rather than punishment; “wages,” 
as Paul expresses it. 

Yes, Cupid leads downward as well as upward. It is as 
easy to see and to choose—instead of the other—the better 
way. 

Lectoribus salutem! 





“PER IGNUM AD LUCEM?” 
By C. H. A. B. 


Per ignum ad lucem is an old maxim. Through fire to 
light or through tribulation to peace! Let us, therefore, learn 
not to complain when the “Wheel of Nature’ seems to crush 
us, for in a moment “the lightning flash” may break forth, 
foreboding that the tension of the opposing forces will soon 
come to an end, will soon be entirely exhausted in showers of 
fruitful rain, leaving the sky once more clear and free. 








SPEECH 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


ILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT said: “Man is 
W distinguished from the animals by the faculty of 
speech, but in order to possess that faculty he must 
be already man.” ‘The dictionary informs us that 
speech is the faculty of expressing thoughts by words or 
articulate sounds; and that man is an old sanskrit word mean- 
ing, to think, hence a thinker. So, therefore, the creature 
that thinks has the faculty of articulate speech by which to 
express his thoughts, in order that other thinkers may know 
what he is thinking. There is no speech of animals, because 
they do not think; certainly not in the philosophical sense of 
the term. To think implies rationality, to judge, compare and 
reason; to employ any of the intellectual powers except sense 
and perception, and so to remember and call to mind, to con- 
sider and deliberate, to ponder in mind, to judge and form 
opinions. It is psychical action, in the higher sense of the 
term; hence more correctly, we should call it rational. [I 
confess, however, to a little distrust of this latter word. Its 
radical meaning is that of reckoning up, and seems to exclude 
the idea of any higher faculty. It takes a human being, how- 
ever, to reckon up and form decisions; and so we have the 
idea of mental ascending from a part to an all. 

Reason is accordingly defined by Webster to be the 
higher as distinguished from the lower cognitive faculties, 
or sense, imagination and memory, and in contrast to the 
feelings and desires including conception, judgment, reason- 
ing and the intuitional faculty, or faculty of first truths as 
distinguished from the understanding. Dugald Stewart says: 
“Reason denotes that power by which we distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and right from wrong, and by which we are 
enabled to contrive means for the attainment of particular 
ends.” Coleridge in fewer words but more expressively says: 
“The sense perceives; the understanding conceives; the rea- 
son comprehends.” So then, passing to these higher mean- 
ings, we reiterate in other words; that only the being that has 
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reason, the faculty of comprehending, of distinguishing the 
true and the right, and combining means for the attaining of 
ends, has the power of uttering thoughts in articulate speech. 

We may now properly consider the organism constructed 
for the purpose. The apparent simplicity of the function, first 
arouses our admiration. It is no less than the employing the 
breath as it has finished its physiological office in the body and 
leaves through the respiratory passages, to set a simple mech- 
anism in motion. Thus is originated all the modulations of 
song which we enjoy, and the utterances of speech which 
impress us. It is a species of after-life of the dead. Air 
which has been expired, dead material which has been dis- 
missed as no longer life-giving, is trus exalted to a higher 
rank and sphere, that of giving external shape to thought. 

It is a fond vagary of modern scientific speculation to 
trace the course of development from lower creatures. The 
human voice has accordingly to take its turn. The monoton- 
ous cry of animals without a spinal column and the more 
varied as well as louder note of higher tribes are employed 
as examples. Man before birth is voiceless; during infancy 
he puts forth only a cry, acquiring articulate speech and 
song by means of instruction, finally arriving at the expression 
of the most refined emotions and elevated ideas. One pole, 
the snail-family; the other, ourselves. Which is the sublime; 
which the ridiculous? 

Insects are supplied with a variety of vocal structures; of, 
however, the simplest character. A peculiar arrangement of 
vibrating membranes at the extremity of the trachea, answers 
the purpose for many species. In flying they compress and 
relax the tracheal tubes and so make an audible noise. The 
mosquito thus makes a kind of shrieking by the rapid beat- 
ing of its wings. Of the vertebrate animals, those which 
breathe have voices; fishes generally are dumb. ‘The serpent 
race expel the air through a simple chink by the forcible con- 
traction of the muscles of the abdomen; the result being a 
mere hiss. Frogs improve on this, having resonant cavities 
to enable this. In birds the trachea has a vocal glottis at its 
bifurcation, and another glottis above for the escape of the 
air. They appear to have the mechanism for articulate 
speech; the raven and the parrot being able to pronounce 
words with considerable distinctness. ‘They use the tongue 
and parts of the mouth for this purpose. 
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Speaking and singing are different acts. ‘The glottis is 
employed for singing, the larynx being essentially the organ 
for the purpose. ‘The mouth, on the other hand, is the prin- 
cipal organ of speech, especially of whispering. In the case 
of audible utterance, however, a noise is created by the larynx 
and modified by articulation in the mouth. Thus, really are 
three forms of voluntary expression; song by means of the 
larynx, audible speech by the medium of the mouth and 
larynx and whispering by the mouth alone. Birds which have 
no lower larynx have no voice. Man has but a single larynx, 
however. 

The organ of voice in man is constituted of three parts; 
the trachea, the larynx, and the mouth. ‘The trachea is the 
tube by which the air is brought from the lungs and placed 
in the larynx. This is cartilaginous structure at the top of 
the larynx, suspended after a manner and operated by various 
muscles. ‘There are five distinct portions, each of which has 
its own functions. Behind is the cricoid or ring-formed car- 
tilage, which sustains the structure. Upon it is articulated 
the thyroid cartilage, formed of two plates united at the front 
and attached to the hyoid bone. It can be elevated or de- 
pressed. ‘This is known familiarly as Adam’s apple. At the 
rear, the arytenoid or funnel-like cartilages which can ap- 
proach and recede from each other, and pass from their 
upper extremities to the front of the thyroid cartilage the 
inferior laryngeal ligaments, commonly named the vocal 
cords. ‘These constitute the essential organs of sound. ‘The 
thyroid cartilage can, by its motion, determine the strain put 
upon them; and the arytenoids can either bring them into 
parallelism to each other or place them at an acute angle. 
The chink or fissure between them is the rima or opening of 
the glottis. Its form is determined by the receding or ap- 
proaching of the vocal cords which, as the air passes by them, 
are vibrated like the reed in musical instruments. The epig- 
lottis cartilage which is alone, guards the passage, and prob- 
ably deadens the sounds. 

The slowness or rapidity of the vibration depends on 
the stretch of the vocal cords. ‘The various degrees of tension 
may be guessed, by considering their attachments. In part 
they are fastened to the thyroid cartilage; at the back, to the 
arytenoids. When the thyroid makes a bending motion for- 
ward, the vocal cords are put on the stretch. The arytenoids 
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pehind can also modify their tension. When the air moves in 
and out without sound, the chink or rima is angular, the point 
being forward; and from that the cords diverge posteriorly. 
It is necessary in order to produce sound, to bring the vocal 
tords parallel or even inclining toward each other. If they 
should incline away from each other there will be no sound 
produced. The pitch of the note will be determined by the 
stretch of the cords, and this in turn by the contraction of the 
muscles attached to the cords. The crico-thyroid and sterno- 
thyroid muscles bend the front of the thyroid cartilage down- 
ward; the thyro-arytenoid and thyro-hyoid carry it back; one 
stretches the vocal cords and the other relaxes them. The 
opening of the glottis is determined likewise by other muscles; 
the posterior crico-arytenoid dilates it and the lateral crico- 
aretynoid and the transverse closes it. 

So complete is this structure mechanically that an arti- 
ficial larynx may be shaped like it and be capable of giving 
sounds like those of the human organism. The rima or chink 
of the glottis is the seat of the origin of the vocal sound. If 
an opening is made in the trachea below, speech is impossible; 
if above the glottis, there is no effect. If the larynx is taken 
from the body and a current of air directed through it, the 
characteristic sounds can be produced, more or less distinctly. 

The vocal ligaments, in the producing of the notes of 
the natural voice, vibrate in their entire length, together with 
the surrounding membranes and muscles connected with them 
For the deepest notes, the ligaments are greatly relaxed by 
the approaching of the thyroid to the arytenoid cartilages. 
The lips of the glottis are free of all tension. ‘They are 
stretched by the current of air, and so become sufficiently 
tight to vibrate. From the deepest note so produced, the vocal 
sounds may be raised about an octave by allowing the vocal 
cords a slight degree of tension; which the crico-thyroid liga- 
ment gives them by drawing the thyroid cartilage toward the 
cricoid. The medium condition, when the cords are neither 
tense nor relaxed, is favorable for the middle notes, which 
are most easily produced. The ordinary voice in speaking has 
its tones intermediate between these and the deep bass notes. 
The higher notes are produced by the lateral compression of 
the vocal cords and the narrowing of the space between them 
by means of the crico-artynoid muscles, and by also increas- 
ing the force of the current of air. 
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The narrower the glottis is made and the more tightly 
the cords are strained, the more rapidly will they vibrate and 
the higher the musical note emitted. In an individual the 
range of the voice is rarely three octaves; but the male and 
female voice together may be considered as reaching to four. 
Generally the lowest female note is about an octave higher 
than the lowest male; and so, too, in regard to their highest 
notes. They also differ intrinsically; besides, each sex has 
different voices: the male, base and tenor; the female, con- 
tralto and soprano. We will not, however, go into minute 
details. The reason of these differences of voice consist in the 
difference of length of vocal cords, which are as three to two; 
also in varieties of structure of the tissues which form the 
mechanism of the voice, and peculiarities of the vocal ca\ 
ties; and I opine that we ought to add, in the psychical dis- 
tinctions exhibited by the sexes themselves. 

Song is laryngeal; the organs associated with the larynx 
are engaged in its production. Speech, which is a modifica- 
tion of song, is produced by the mouth. Man alone employs 
intelligence in uttering articulate sounds, but he is not alone 
in the faculty of uttering them. Ingenious mechanics have 
repeatedly invented instruments on the same mechanical prin- 
ciple as the vocal organs, which combined the sounds of letters 
into words and produced sentences." Animals have been 
taught to speak on this principle; not, however, to express 
ideas. 

Letters are characters devised to represent the various 
sounds. Of these are vowels and consonants. A vowel is a 
voice-sound; a consonant, a sound requiring the concurrence 
of a vowel, and a peculiar adjustment of certain organs of the 
mouth. Articulation is performed independently of the lar- 
ynx. Owing to this fact, the sounds employed to express 
wishes and emotions, have been denominated tongues; as the 
Latin tongue, the German tongue. The Latin for this is 
lingua, whence the French word adopted by us, language. 

The psychological history of language is a study by 
itself. It is one department as relating to the analysis of men 
and animals; it is another as between the races and tribes of 
humankind. 

'This article was written by Doctor Wilder many years before the phono- 


graph was invented, and which is now made to reproduce all manner of voices or 
sounds.—Eb. 
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Among the brute races, song and voice are principally 
employed for purposes connected with the perpetuation. of 
the race. There are the cries for food, the shrieks of alarm at 
danger, the call of the mother to her young, and the like. 
Song appears to be a kind of caress put forth by the male to 
attract the female. It may be used in a state of captivity to 
persuade the jailers to give food; but I am not very con- 
versant with such matters. The coo of the pigeon, the twitter 
of the swallow, the glorious stream of liquid music poured out 
by the reed-bird, are erotic or amatory. Even in the human 
race it is significant that the period of puberty is indicated in 
the male by a change of voice and mien, which is deserving of 
inquiry. Much of the singing has a very curious relationship 
to the amative nature. The popular poet writes love songs; 
the favorite singer executes them on the boards of the theatre 
and concert salon; and even the choicest musical instruments 
are esteemed as they best charm that part of our nature. The 
hymns for public worship that are most esteemed, exhibit the 
languishing emotions of a love-lorn woman, passion, strong- 
feeling, desire, fondness, and devotion. I care not where we 
go. We find it so in the concert and at the mass; in the 
church, the camp meeting and the prayer meeting. Religious 
ardor is very closely allied to sexual love; and when suffered 
to glow toward a Creator, a Savior or Redeemer, saint or 
apostle, it employs the same language but little changed, the 
same cooing utterances, which a lover instinctively uses to the 
one beloved. I say this with nu contempt, no irreverence, no 
disrespect to any human being. I am only uttering it as 
having an important part in vocal psychology. 

We have remarked that in the faculty of speech man was 
characterized as man. We have also remarked before this, 
that where a higher function, attribute or endowment existed 
it took the lead, and both controlled and directed all that was 
lower in the nature. The brain of man is an organism to 
which no brute possesses an equivalent. It is the abode of 
mind, reason, the divine spirit, the higher soul. The faculty 
of speech is an endowment incident to that brain and the man 
in it. He had no occasion for it to enable him to get food 
or crow love-songs, however serviceable it may be for such 
purposes. He wanted it for the expression of ideas, so that 
his fellow, too, might know them. Thus he gave names to all 
objects which fixed his attention, and to their groups; he 
devised peculiar sounds or words to express their movements 
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and conditions. How he came to do this is no easy question 
to solve. We know, however, that it has not been done after 
uniform methods. The number of languages has been many 
hundreds, if not thousands. They are often akin; yet in gen- 
eral structure they have also certain divergence and actual 
differences which seem to destroy the notion of original sim- 
ilarity. ‘The American Indian, the Chinaman, the African, 
and the white races, all use different names for objects and 
make their words on a different plan. The Shem, Ham and 
Japheth of Hebrew story do not represent all the races of 
men, but only a single variety in three great ethnic divisions. 
They are varient from the rest of mankind, psychically. 
Their words are unlike the others; and they differ in the way 
of declining and inflecting them. 

Many of these languages are thousands of years old. 
One, and perhaps several thousand years before our era, a 
maritime people speaking a language very similar to Arabic 
and Hebrew traded with a black people in Spain for merino 
wool. The language of Mohammed and the Koran is now 
used from the Atlantic to Calcutta; and it differs little from 
what it was when in unknown antiquity the Pyramids were 
built in Egypt. The name of Babel is in that language as 
well as that of the Supreme Being as we have accepted it. 
Yet close beside it is the form of speech which we use—a form 
which extends alongside the other, from the easternmost Asia 
to the Atlantic, as well as here all over North America, the 
islands and Australia. Many of our commonest words are 
identical with or closely related to those used by the Brah- 
mans and Parsis of India; and are in their sacred books. 
The shepherds of ancient Turkestan and Bokhara, the agri- 
culturists of old Persia who reverently adored the sun as he 
arose in the morning, the Armenians, Greeks, Roman and 
northern peoples of Europe, were in a manner “of one lip and 
one speech.” ‘There are variations as of unlike face and color 
of hair; but there is a linguistic unity as well as a physical 
and psychical. The names of many of our domestic animals, 
farming implements, and common objects, are the same in 
Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and German. 

In the structure of their languages the nations have re- 
corded their history, especially their moral, political and 
psychological history. In our own language we have a 
double dialect, as shown by such words as God and deity, 
fatherly and paternal, godlike and divine, heavenly and celes- 
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tial. Whye We had Danes and Saxons for ancestors; French 
and Romans were their conquerors and engrafted their words 
and ideas. England was occupied by the Romans 1800 years 
ago; then colonized by Danes and Saxons and again con- 
quered by Frenchmen, 800 years ago. We have most words 
of Latin origin, and fewer of French. The Roman possessed 
the most energetic psychical nature, and placed his stamp 
wherever he went. He made France, except Britanny, more 
Latin than Gallic; and when the Norman planted his nobility 
and his church in England, he planted not a French but a 
Roman production. 

In the same way we affect a Semitic form of religious 
speech. We reject our own language when we wish to employ 
scientific words. Latin and Greek is all that we condescend 
toemploy. We refuse even the names which our forefathers 
employed for religious purposes. God is German; but Odin, 
Thor, Frigga, are only allowed to name days of the week. 
We go to the Latin for the names of the months. We name the 
sky, heaven, the heaven-up region; and we have retained from 
the Norse religions the word hell, but have set it apart from 
the tophet-furnace of Gehenna, and then forbidden it to be 
uttered in good society. Augustin, Patrick perhaps, and such 
men have constructed our religious names and customs from 
Roman and Grecian models, The moral and psychical en- 
ergy of Rome and Thrace must have been prodigious; it has 
transformed our language, our religion, our laws, our habits 
of thinking. Thus we perceive that words are potent in more 
ways than we carelessly think. ‘This cricoid cartilage with its 
accompaniments, and this collected group of pharynx, palate, 
lips and tongue, are engines to conquer worlds with; because 
man was intellectual he had speech, and wrought it into 
language and literature, so that all who associate together 
may share each other’s thoughts and knowledge, as well as 
hold in heredity what had been possessed before them. The 
conquering peoples possess the conquering languages. Speech 
is expressive of power as well as of thought. But for speech, 
man never could have combined with his fellow to master the 
wild beasts; never have formed commonwealth for mutual 
aid and support; never made. inventions, coping with omni- 
potence in managing the lightning, directing the elements, 
and controlling affairs. It would have been physical strength 
and brute natures that would have swayed all the world; and 
then the conditions of brute force, savagery and slavery would 
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have been everywhere. There would be no worship; for only 
as there is thought is there capacity and disposition for reli- 
gion; and as a sequence, knowledge, refinement, morality, all 
that ennobles man, would have been impossible. 

Intellect in the long run, sways the dominion of the 
world. The individual sage may be treated with scorn and 
contumely, even murdered, but the thoughts which he utters 
are so powerful that the worst men find themselves compelled 
to submit to them. The faculty of speech thus exalts the true 
man over the false one; the men of ends and purposes over 
him who has no aim beyond the present. The man who thinks 
is king, pontiff, senate, church, everything; other men are his 
agents. ‘The gill of hemlock did not extinguish Socrates; 
from the tragedy of the Phaedo till the present, the immortal- 
ity of the human soul has been known and believed by every 
thinking man; nor can it be otherwise except the active race 
be exterminated. Zoroaster told us that the Supreme Being 
created all things by all-potent speech; an unknown writer of 
a singular gospel added: “In the beginning was the Word; 
and the Word was next to God, and the Word was God.” So 
mighty is speech, that it was felt and believed that it could 
create, that it was endowed not only with the intellect of man, 
but with all the omnipotence of God. 


THE RELATION OF SOUL TO BODY 
By CHARLES A. BOARDMAN. 

The soul is the impelling power of the body, but the 
mechanism, however conformably to the soul it is constructed, 
is still not constructed by it. The soul knows or may know all 
the life of the body, but it knows also that the body is neither 
its own work nor its own operation. The body has a life of its 
own. The body, with the regularity of its organic processes, 
is related to the soul as a Pandean pipe, which is so arranged, 
that, however unskilfully the player applies himself to it, a 
certain harmony of tone is inevitable. If the melody which 
the instrument gives forth originates from the soul, the soul 
must know the height and the depth of the individual pipes, 
as also their arrangements with one another. But if it knows 
nothing of all this, the melodious association of tones is only 
conditioned by the organization of the pipes: and the soul 
effects nothing but the impulse of breath, which awakens that, 
which, in a designed form is already, although only passively, 
present. ) oe or, 











A MASTER AND HIS PUPILS 
By ONE OF THEM 


(Concluded from page 39) 


“Lift thy heart to the height of what I bring.” 


HE mystery of man remains yet to be solved; it is to 
be revealed through man, and occultists teach through 


the development of the inner powers. ‘The race is 

concerned now in material existence. but a few of 
every cycle and in all climes are seeking the hidden truth and 
looking to the East for its teachers. From the East has come 
the spiritual knowledge that has enlightened the world; is it 
not reasonable, then, to look to it for the esoteric wisdom 
without which religious systems are as Dead-Sea fruit? 

Mankind progresses toward the ideal so slowly that the 
guardians of the central facts of existence are not permitted 
to impart their teachings, save to such as are prepared to live 
in the way that others have done before them, and be the 
saviors of their kind, content to be unknown and unimagined. 
The ages have rolled away, and at long intervals of time one 
here and there has arisen to perpetuate the spiritual possi- 
bilities of his kind. 

In each individual is born the inherent power to grasp 
the knowledge of his own identity and destiny, and yet na- 
tions and races come and go, as in a dream, never once be- 
tween the cradle and the grave obtaining the least glimmer 
of the truth awaiting their acceptance. ‘The perverseness 
and blindness of mankind lessen, but almost imperceptibly; 
and the laws of evolution, material and spiritual, undeviat- 
ingly decreed, are little comprehended and all are prisoners 
of ignorance. 

To develop the interior nature through the material 
senses has been proven a task of endless obstacles and dis- 
couragements, and those who have not ears to hear cannot and 
do not hear. The few who, through fortunate Karma, become 
fully enlightened, disappear quietly from the haunts of men, 
and, led by the wisdom that is from above, seek the presence 
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of those with whom they belong, and to whom they are allied 

by the strongest bonds that bind man to man. Departing 

trom their accustomed places they return no more, but the 

blind follow them not, neither can they learn of the way they 

have gone. 
* * * * a * * 

Dwelling upon these and similar thoughts one morning 
as she walked toward the fields beyond the hamlet, the 
Psychic was reminded to inquire of Rath regarding the fund- 
amental laws of the occult science and its relation to modern 
science. 

Fearing that the time was not far distant when she would 
have to go out into the world to do her work on her own 
Karmic plane, she lost no opportunity to strengthen her edu- 
cation in all directions, and to learn thoroughly the esoteric 
philosophy of which she knew less than other of the pupils, 
who were denied psychic gifts. 

Rath met her at the entrance to the monastery grounds, 
and as they walked he discussed the two sciences, showing 
her first the salient points of difference between them. “The 
occultist,” he said, “works by using the forces and materials 
of nature in their natural condition, while the scientist of 
today uses them in a limited and separated condition on the 
lowest plane of their manifestation. For instance,” he said, 
“the adept uses the invisible forces of nature themselves, when 
he wishes to produce currents of heat, electricity, and the 
like, while the scientist is obliged to have recourse to material 
apparatus of more or less complicated construction. The 
adept employs such materials as light and water as elements 
in their higher and more spiritual forms, while the scientist 
first splits these up as they exist on the lowest material plane, 
into what are called primary substances, before carrying out 
his experiments. ‘The occultist looks upon all nature as a 
unity, and attributes all diversity to the fact that this unity 
is composed of manifestations on different planes, the per- 
ception of which planes depends on the development of the 
perceiver. 

“The student of occultism is taught that the one law 
pervading all things is development by evolution to an almost 
infinite degree, up to the original source of all evolution, the 
Divine Logos; hence that man, as we know him, is capable 
of almost infinite development. 
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“He is also informed regarding the absolute original 
unity of all forms and modes of existence. His teachers, the 
teachers of the East, knowing that nature and its laws are 
one, point out to him the fact that all action contrary to 
those laws will be met by opposing forces and destroyed, and 
hence that the developed man must, if he would attain divin- 
ity, become a co-worker with nature. This he must do by 
training himself ‘into conformity with nature. This con- 
formity with nature will lead him to act invariably with 
benevolence, to pursue unswervingly the highest good; for 
what is called good is but action in conformity with the one 
law. Hence occultism gives a rational sanction for right con- 
duct, such as is offered by no other system, for it erects mor- 
ality into a cosmic law instead of basing it on superstition. 
Moreover, the realization of the unity of nature leads the 
occultist to recognize that the same one life that pervades 
all is working within himself also, and he is thus led to find 
in ‘conscience’ not merely a criterion of right and wrong, 
but the germ of a higher faculty of perception—a light to 
guide him on his way; while in the will he recognizes a force 
capable of indefinite increase and extension, and by intuitive 
study of the oldest of these, occult knowledge may be 
obtained. 

“Esoteric knowledge, in its purity, has been handed 
down from time immemorial, from teacher to pupil, and 
carefully guarded from abuse by a refusal to impart it until 
the candidate has actually proved himself incapable of mis- 
understanding and misusing it; for it is obvious that in the 
hands of an evil-disposed or ignorant person infinite harm 
might be produced. 

“The elementary experiments made in the West in 
thought-reading, mesmerism, clairvoyance, show that man 
everywhere has reasons for believing that unsuspected facul- 
ties are latent in the race. 

“The marvels of the occultist are the result of the scien- 
tific cultivation and the attainment of perfect control over 
such powers.” 

“Tf it be asked of me, What is the practical good to be 
obtained from the development of these powers of man, what 
shall I reply, Brother?” 

“You should first ask your questioner to settle the query 
whether freedom from the ordinary cares of life and im- 
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munity from anxiety is good. If the reply be in the affirma- 
tive, it must be conceded there is this good in occultism, 
because it tends to raise a man’s mind above the plane on 
which material things affect his equanimity; in fact, without 
the attainment of such equanimity its pursuit is impossible. 

‘Esoteric wisdom, as you know, is found in all ancient 
philosophies and religions, whether Indian, Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Zoroastrian and Grecian, and its traces are to be found 
in every age and country; there can be no greater mistake than 
to suppose that its reality is dependent upon any single 
authority. Its Initiates and Adepts form an unbroken suc- 
cession from the earliest appearance of man on this planet; 
their organization is today, practically, what it was thou- 
sands of years ago, and what it will be thousands of years 
hence. 

“At the present time many in the West are learning of it, 
and by some it is fancied that it is something new. But this 
is not so. As at some portions of the year the daylight lasts 
longer than at others, so the divine light of Wisdom is more 
broadly diffused in some cycles than in others. To those who 
have eyes to see, a brighter light has arisen; but the light will 
not cease to shine because but few heed it, and many even 
scorn it, while others again misrepresent it and try to per- 
suade themselves and others that it is but darkness after all.” 

“The esoteric science requires the devotion of all the 
faculties of a human being for its proper comprehension, 
I find, Rath!” 

“True; and, unlike other departments of knowledge, it 
directly deals with the great problem of happiness. The 
ultimate value of all effort is the production of happiness, 
and occultism, claiming to be the science of happiness, must 
embrace within itself all objects of human interest. The 
Masters have called it the science of supreme bliss and the art 
of acquiring it. But, as you know, my Sister, personality 
has nothing to do with the kind of happiness alluded to here. 
There is no real happiness for personalities, which are im- 
permanent. A thorough realization, therefore, of the per- 
petual mutability of existence is essentially necessary to 
perfect happiness. The right contemplation of the occult 
science, which is the science of Eternal Life, causes the pres- 
ent life to assume its true proportions. You, for instance, 
Upasika, misconceiving the true value of existence, wandered 
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in search of personal happiness until through grief you 
learned wisdom. Your ignorance was no less painful to you 
than to us; but you had forgotten your real self, and the delu- 
sions engendered by death had to be conquered by your own 
efforts. Oh, Sister, is there, can there be any diviner mission 
for a disenfranchised soul than to try to teach the truth to 
poor humanity? Once let the world realize that the law of 
Karma is the true order of our personal experience, and that 
until we ‘know ourselves’ in the highest sense—that is, until 
material desires cease, we must reincarnate; then will cease 
material effects, and not till then.” 

“Brother, your mind outruns mine, and while you for- 
mulate readily, I but feebly realize the law of rebirths.” 

“First teach that of Karma, which offers the only satis- 
factory explanation of the apparent injustices of life. Ina 
world where there is not only pain and suffering, but also 
moral depravity as well as excellence and goodness, forced 
upon individuals by circumstances over which they seem to 
have no control, no amount of speculation or dogmatism will 
furnish a clew satisfactorily to the thinking man. The law 
of Karma alone explains this anomaly. Fully realizing and 
grasping the meaning of Karma, the justness of our earthly 
sentence cannot be questioned. It is because we do not know 
what justice is that we find fault with a law at once so rational 
and so unvaryingly just.” 

“How can I tell those who never have given thought to 
the occult side of nature to begin the stupendous task of over- 
coming ignorance and learn for themselves?” 

“The first task of an earnest student is to renounce all 
selfish desire for happiness as the result of work, and find it in 
work itself. That is the first lesson—the one, Upasika, which 
cost you so many years of effort.” 

“But my way was not as cheerless as many, and I had 
always behind my material and external life the occult herit- 
age, to which you have returned me!” 

“But you, nevertheless, discovered it by your own resist- 
less force of will. I have watched over your life, much of 
the time in doubt as to your real awakening in this incarna- 
tion. But the law was kept sacredly, even though I sometimes 
felt tempted to rouse your faculties, particularly that of mem- 
ory, which even yet is not opened.” 

“How like a blind bat I am!” she cried; “after all that 
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has been done for me I cannot now fathom the secret of my 
former life.” 

She leaned against a tree as she spoke, and for a time 
stood looking earnestly toward the monastery. “Master calls 
me, Rath, and I go; will you come?” 

“No; I will wait for your return.” 

The eager look faded out of the woman’s eyes, the ex- 
pression of the white, cold face became fixed, and as the 
form sank down on the green turf the Hindu reverently placed 
her head on her shawl and, leaving her, joined the pupils 
who had been taking their noontime exercise in the walk 
nearby. Not to speak, but to sit silently with them, his form 
bowed as that of a man bent by the weight of time and bur- 
dened with the sadness of humanity. 


THE END. 





FOR THE SAKE OF THE SOUL 
By CHARLES BERRY 


The soul is not absolutely bound. (Karika, LXII. Aphor. 
I., 160, 162) asserts this: “Verily, not any soul is bound— 
nature alone is so.” And Kapila assures us that the “union (of 
soul to body) is for the sake of liberation.” The Sankhya: 
“As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so nature, gener- 
ous, seeking no benefit, accomplishes the wish of the ungrate- 
ful soul. ‘““Nature’s evolutions go on for the sake of the deliv- 
erance of the soul.” And, from the Atma Bodh: 

“The individual Self is like a king, whose ministers 

Are body, senses, mind, understanding, 

The self is wholly separate from these, 

Yet witnesses and overlooks their actions. 

The foolish think the Spirit acts, whereas, 

The senses are the actors, so the moon, 
Is thought to move when clouds are passing o’er it. 
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THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST 
By C. H. A. BJ ERREGAARD. 
(XV .—Concluded from page 52.) 


THE MYSTICS AND THE HELP THEY MAY GIVE US IN THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


FROM India we naturally come to the Hellenic world 

} and its myticism and in the main it is found in con- 

nection with the mysteries. Much of it I have touched 

upon in my first essay. From the Hellenic world is 

only a step to the New Testament and to Jesus, John and Paul. 

To Jesus I have already devoted a whole essay. About John 
and Paul I will speak now. 

Both John and Paul are mystics, though they are also 
much more, especially Paul. As mystics and as types of Chris- 
tian Inner Life, they can be of very great use and have been 
so in the past to all who seek the highlands of the spirit and 
the pure life lived in fellowship with their God. 

John’s Christianity has often been regarded as the foun- 
tain for all that which has been called Christian mysticism, 
but that is an exaggeration. It would be true, however, to call 
him a mystic of the heart, and his religion the presence of God 
in the soul. 

One peculiarity with John’s mysticism is its delightful 
realism. He is never abstract. The Spirit to him is substance 
and the indwelling life is an actuality, and no mere subjective 
thought which it is difficult to realize or even to hold fast to. 
But his realism is not naturalistic nor the legalism of Judaism. 
His power is “grace and truth” and they are gifts from Jesus, 
the Christ, or, rather, “they are the spirit of Jesus, the Christ 
and the Holy Spirit that lived in him.” 

John more than any of the New Testament teachers has 
a mysticism that transcends and passes beyond Jesu earthly 
life to dwell upon the work of the Christ. It is this element that 
makes him superior to Paul and others. It is seldom that mys- 
ticism points beyond itself so emphatically. Paul is clear 
enough on the transcendency of the Christ and, as I proved in 
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earlier essays, ignored the Jesus of earthly existence; but the 
undertone of his gospel was not so clear as John’s, when John 
teaches that Jesus was merely a way and means to God, but not 
a finality. 

John comes to this advanced position by the force he lays 
upon the idea of the Christ being Light. God (the Father) is 
Love, and Christ is Light; that is John’s theosophy. And he 
never tires of advising, “abide in the light’; and, “to abide in 
the light means to have the knowledge that is the eternal life” 
(John XVIII.3). John repeats this idea of “knowing” not 
less than twenty-five times in his first letter. ‘The object of 
“Knowing” is the same as in Gnosticism: Life, Light and the 
Pleroma. John is also emphatic on the subject of brotherhood. 
He argues, “there shall be one fold, one shepherd,” and his 
commandment was, “love one another.” 

Finally, I will accent another mystic element in John. 
“Salvation” with him is not a successive process, but a simul- 
taneity and aneternity. He that has passed over from death to 
life has the eternal life absolutely and can never lose it. The 
eternal life is then a fact. John makes the Christ say, “Every- 
one who liveth and believeth in Me, shall not die forever’: 
(literally never at any time.) 

For the present I shall not need to point out any more 
mysticism in John’s gospel. What I have said is enough to 
show what tremendous meaning there is in the incoming of 
God into human life such as John understood it and how im- 
portant a knowledge of it must be for the Inner Life. 

Let us strive for the mystic union! “Whoever is born of 
God” has the seed (sperma) of God in him and is a new man. 
If any man eats of the divine bread he shall live forever. 

The refrain of Paul’s mystic call is (2 Cor. III.3) “Be 
ye an epistle of Christ, written by the Spirit of the living God 
—upon the fleshly tables of the heart.” Who can not feel a 
trance coming upon him by having such a call: “Be ye an 
epistle of Christ” and “written by the spirit of God,” and who 
would not wish to come under such ethereal and luminous in- 
fluences that it might be possible to become such an epistle. 

To attain to conditions that make such mysticism possi- 
ble it is necessary to learn other mystic teachings of Paul; 
first of all, what he teaches about the “outer” and the “inner” 
man, about “the psyche” and “the flesh”; teachings in which 
Paul is a master. Next, must be learned what the apostle 
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means by Spirit, pneuma, and what he understands by his as- 
sertion “Christ lives in me.” 

I have already in an earlier essay shown how thoroughly 
mystic Paul was and also his relationship to the Greek mys- 
teries. All I need now to do is simply to say that if you inquire 
about the Infinite ask of Paul. He said that he saw the Infinite 
on the way to Damascus. He must consequently be full of in- 
formation. He also said that he had been caught up into a 
higher sphere. Let him tell of his experience in “the deep 
I? of God,” and you shall learn something about the Inner 

ife. 

From the New Testament I now come to the Neo Platon- 
ists. Also from them we can learn very much about the Inner 
Life. 1 shall refer in the main to Plotinus, but leave you to 
look up his date and position in Neoplatonism. Those things 
are incidental to me. His teachings are more vital. It is no 
doubt true what Emerson said about Plato, that out of him 
came “all things that are still written and debated among men,” 
but the same can be said about his principal disciple, Plotinus, 
when he thrills us by leading us past his master to a supreme 
good lying beyond empirical experience; and, when he points 
out the inward paths to it which our image-making power can 
make way and aesthetic sense give life to. About Plotinus’ 
knowledge and experience there can be no debate, because 
there can be but one view about them; he had been translated 
beyond the phenomenal and knew for a certainty that there was 
a reality beyond the sense. His master Plato knew it only 
dialectically. Keep company with Plotinus and you shall be 
“sod-filled,” and that in a way different from that of the 
Upanishads. They revel in the metaphysical and want you 
to stay there. Plotinus shows how all things proceed from 
the Primal Being and return to it. He does not shun the 
phenomenal, he defends it and sees its beauty and enjoys its 
wonders. The Orientals do not do that. Hence Plotinus is a 
teacher for us. Plotinus is also original and emphatic on the 
subject of ecstasy, or the mystic union of the human soul with 
the universal soul, and that is the main subject of all mysticism 
and theosophy. You may learn from him to rise beyond your- 
self by contemplation and that without undergoing the tortures 
of Hindu yogism. It was from Plotinus that Emerson learned 
most, and Plotinus has been a cup from which all Occidental 
mystics have drunk wisdom. 
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Dionysius, the Areopagite, is another ancient mystic and 
theosophist from whom all the medieval mystics and theosophs 
learned much, but whom the moderns do not seem to know. 
For the present it is of no importance who he was personally 
and how his writings came to us. I will point out some lessons 
which he can teach us in the Inner Life. 

The sum total of Dionysius’ writings is a philosophy of 
being, or a philosophy of the Absolute; how it steps out of it- 
self and again returns to itself. But Dionysius’ evolutions and 
involutions are not expressed in impersonal and naturalistic 
terms like those of Brahminism. His terms are drawn from 
the personal life of ours and his degrees are called “hierarch- 
ies,’ a term that immediately suggests ecclesiasticism. His 
system is ecclesiastic and personal. A hierarchy is a sacred 
order of heavenly energies and they are called Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and authorities, dominions, powers, angels, arch- 
angels and princedoms. These hierarchies are not church dig- 
nitaries, they are the powers of their respective spiritual 
realms; they are the administrators of the world, and in our 
growing spiritual life we are helped by these powers as we 
rise to their dominions or spheres of influence. Dionysius 
gives minute descriptions,of these various hierarchies and their 
powers. 

For mystics of an ecclesiastic order Dionysius would be 
helpful by his commentaries on all the Christian symbols. His 
method ought especially to be helpful to students of the theor- 
ies of the Inner Life. He distinguishes between (cataphatic) 
affirmative or positive theology, in which truth is represented 
under the garb of a symbol, and (apophatic) negative theol- 
ogy, which makes no use of symbols, but by which the initiate 
rises by contemplation or ecstasis to an immediate view of 
things divine. The distinctions are interesting. The first theol- 
ogy is of course exoteric, but contains in itself its own negative 
by pointing beyond itself. The second is of course esoteric and 
practical from the start. 

His most important writing is that “On the Divine 
Names” and its most important teaching is the distinction 
Dionysius draws between what he calls “conjunctive” names, 
which belong to the whole Godhead, and “disjunctive” names, 
which belong to the separate persons in the Godhead. “Being” 
is “a conjunctive” name and belongs to the ineffable essence of 
the Deity; but “goodness’ is a “disjunctive” name and belongs 
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only to the father or the son, as father or son. Much needless 
discussion could be saved if all people would learn to make 
these distinctions, and much insight by means of the divine 
names, properly understood, would be gained. Another equally 
important writing is Dionysius’ “Mystic Theology.” It pro- 
fesses to give the esoteric teaching of Christianity. Dionysius 
sees in all revelations not God, but, like Moses, the place where 
God is. Revelations are simply suggestions of ideas that ex- 
plain Him who transcends all ideas. 

Dionysius examines all revealed ideas and comes to the 
conclusion that revelations are not revelations, but only the 
notions of certain seers. And finally he declares that though 
we may not know God we may nevertheless have fellowship 
with him. In that conclusion he shows himself a thorough 
mystic, for all mystics have experienced a fellowship that 
transcends all knowledge. 

Dionysius can teach many the psychological value of 
prayer. As he rightly remarks, if we are stranded on a rock 
and a rope is thrown to us, we do not draw the rock to us, but 
we draw ourselves to the rock. And so in life; by a prayer we 
do not draw the Deity to us, but we draw near to the Deity 
by pulling the rope. ‘The moral is as simple as it is evident. 
Do not try to draw the Deity to you, for you can not do it, nor 
need you do it. The Deity is everywhere and so is the rope 
thrown to the shipwrecked soul. ‘There is therefore more 
mysticism than most people know in the gospel hymns of San- 
key’s collection: 

Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore! 

Heed not the rolling waves, but bend to the oar, 

Safe in the life-boat, sailor, cling to self no more! 

Leave the poor old stranded wreck, and pull for the shore. 

Church mysticism both of the Greek and Roman order 
does not swerve far from the doctrines of the respective con- 
fessions. While it is thus bound tightly by forms it is never- 
theless very rich in depths of feeling and heart life. Medita- 
tion and contemplation reach developments unknown before. 
Prayer becomes an uplift and a consecration which only per- 
sonal forms of religion can make possible. The vast spaces 
of gothic cathedrals take the place of desert solitude, and music 
becomes the organ of the Holy Spirit. 

With all the limitations that mysticism is subject to under 
church regime, it nevertheless develops a freedom of magnifi- 
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cent character. What could be more sublime than St. Teresa’s 
cry: “Carry your cross, do not drag it after you.” That excla- 
mation has no idea of the body being a prison; on the contrary, 
it lifts it up with thanks and blesses it because its frailty helps 
the soul to freedom. And so is any cross; it helps the soul to 
wander beyond itself and into the realms of love. 

The Church has often sent its mystics on the Path, both 
blood-stained and terrible, and has done all it could to ex- 
tinguish any image of the sensible and created world. This it 
has done in the belief that God would appear in the vacuum 
thus created. What the results were may be seen in Bonaven- 
tura, Angelo of Folino, Suso, the two Catherines and in St. 
Francis. If ever we can talk with sense about resurrection of 
the body, then we can do it when we talk of these mystics. 
They came out of death to life. 

I have not quoted Church mysticism because I do not want 
to hold it up for imitation. Nay, I have a better form for you. 
One which you can imitate. You all know Whittier’s poem, 
The Mystic’s Christmas. The mystic of that poem is worth 
imitating. When Whittier makes the mystic brother sing 

Beyond the things of sense, 
Beyond occasions and events, 
I know, through God’s exceeding grace 
Release from form and time and place, 
does he mean to say that this brother denies the real world and 
despises it in fancied mental or moral superiority? I think 
not. I do not think he furnishes any text for the numerous 
misunderstood Buddhistic and Christian doctrines of renuncia- 
tion. I hear a healthy affirmation when the brother further 
sings: 
I wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise. 
Judge not him who every morn 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born. 

This brother is no conceited philosopher, nor an intellec- 
tual fanatic who, misled by a theory, denies one-half or more 
of existence, or who in blasphemy condemns a world as evil 
because it is not to his perverted taste. He does not resemble 
in the least any of the many unfortunate specimens of today, 
who talk glibly enough against the phenomenal, yet know it 
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very imperfectly, and who have never profoundly discovered 
the relationship of Appearance and Reality. Nor is this 
brother a professor of a Middle Path in order to avoid ex- 
tremes. I think he is a most sensible man, a true philosopher 
and one who practiced the living religion. I say: Follow him! 

In the opening of the poem, his fellow monks ask this 
mystic brother to rejoice with them “where thronged refectory 
feasts are spread.” He does not wish to do so. With “‘God’s 
sweet grace upon his face,”’ and in silence he sits “unmoved 
thereat,” though he says to them: 

Keep, I pray 
Even as ye list, the Lord’s birthday. 

For himself he denies the ceremonial. As for his brothers, 
he recognizes their place and position, their mental needs and 
hunger of heart. He does not condemn as so many new con- 
verts do, nor does he pity as so many a neophyte does. He is 
“the elder brother’ whom experience has taught the truth of 
life and love, and to whom the outward symbol has disap- 
peared because his mind is light and his heart is love. He is 
an excellent illustration upon true manhood, perfect philos- 
ophy and real religion. 

What is the experience which taught him and which keeps 
him in harmony and which dictates such sober and tolerant 
opinions? We talk loosely of experience when we limit the 
term to mean knowledge derived from the daily jostling of life 
against men and things, or personal conflicts with so called 
facts. Such experience is, of course, useful for the daily life, 
but it is of little, if any, use to life in the largest sense. In 
Ethics or the science of life, we use the term as an expression 
for the influx of the great motives, aims, and purposes of exist- 
ence, especially as we become aware of these on the Inner 
Ways. It is experience in that sense which guides the Mystic. 
Its content or main characteristic is always the Universal, the 
Absolute. It always endeavors to get us into the order and 
plan of the great frame-work of the universe. Experience is 
a grace, an initiation, though we may and must prepare for 
its reception by silence and solitude. The recipient is always 
more or less a sufferer. No amount of volition or action, such 
as these terms are ordinarily understood, will lift even the 
seam of that veil which covers it. The recipient undergoes 
initiatory steps of vastation as a preparation for the reception 
of “the Inner glory.” Such is the experience of this Mystic, 
whose Christmas Whittier describes. 
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When this monk tells his brothers that he waits within 
himself to know the Christmas lilies bud and blow, he shows us 
symbolically that experience is within and not without. He 
might as well have said it was above and not below. Terms of 
language could not better show where it was, because it is 
“nowhere.” It is rather “anywhere” and “everywhere.” It is 
growth rather than location or distance. He does not draw 
any hard and fast lines; he even tells his brothers that 

The blindest faith may haply save; 
The Lord accepts the things we have. 

The main thing to him is Reverence. 

And Reverence, howsoever it stray, 
May find at last the shining way. 

By Reverence he means awe at the mystery exhibited all 
around us in nature and a recognition of that brotherhood feel- 
ing which as a law of the spiritual world binds all things toge- 
ther. It is that kind of Reverence which nature and all the 
great teachers of the past have laid so much stress upon as the 
path to Union with God. 

“Release from form and time and place.” What does he 
mean by “release.” Evidently no exaggerated saintship or 
condemnation of the world. His conduct as it is described in 
the poem proves him to be a “brother among brothers.” He 
means that though zn time, form and place, he is not of time, 
form and place. Moreover, he is not only emancipated from 
the thraldom of custom and conventionalities, he is really free; 
he has attained that high state of release which we call “‘free- 
dom in obedience.” He has pursued a lonely road and, be- 
cause he fixed his eyes on nature’s plan, everything has become 
new to him. The commonplace has assumed an aspect of the 
common and that again has become Life to him. Externally 
his conduct is in many ways like that of his fellow monks, but 
taken as a whole his conduct is a sign of an inward or higher 
condition, an experience of a peculiar and vivid kind. It 1s 
experience which breathes peace over disordered passions and 
desires, reducing them to harmony of life, to conformity with 
the telos. If he were asked to define his system, we would 
probably find that he could not understand what we meant by 
such a word. His mind would be found not to move in the 
limitations of systems and dogmas, and his heart could not 
enclose its riches in words. Truth and Life would be found to 
be one in him and these again would be seen to be a unit with 
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the Path. And those who knew the mystery would see the 
unfolding of the Divine Type. The veil of nature would be 
thin enough to allow the “Divine transparency.” Yet the 
world would only discover an “elder pious brother,” sitting 
apart. 

The Way, the Life and the Truth are not abstractions, 
nor can they be pointed out in the same manner as the road to 
another town. ‘They are spiritual existence. A Mystic is both 
Love, the Lover and the Beloved. 

| trust you will not lay by this tale of Whittier’s as idle 
poetry, nor spurn my advice to give it attention. If you can 
see nothing extraordinary in it, then your mind is not simple 
enough, and not being simple it is not strong, either. Simplic- 
ity and strength condition one another. If you cannot feel its 
riches, it will be a hopeless task to seek for harmony, or, which 
is the same, union with God. Such an unhappy heart and 
confused mind must undergo purgation. But let us not des- 
pair! The Divine Image in us may, as St. Bernard so often 
said, be soiled and burned, but it cannot be destroyed. It is 
still alive in the sceptical and is the source of the incessant 
longing to be something ideal. In virtue of this doctrine I 
say to you: You already are what you want to be. What you 
need to do is simply to take possession of your riches, your 
kingdom. Why not do so at once? The instant you move to 
do it, you are more than halfway in possession. You have no 
other obstacles to overcome than those you lay before your- 
self. Everything is Goodness and Beauty and moves in the 
direction you want to go. Wake up and see it! Whittier’s 
Mystic is awake and sees the Beauty. His brothers are still 
asleep and deal with “these things” as if they were real. They 
are only shadows of something real. The riddle of the uni- 
verse is solved by an awakening, and the mystery of existence 
is that will which breaks through its darkness. And so marvel- 
Ous is existence that its very riddle is an awakener. 

You are advised to imitate the method of this man’s life, 
not to copy him. The mystery of your will cannot be brought 
out if you lose your identity, or are blinded by “royal power, 
ample rule,’ or hearken to “Idalian Aphrodite beautiful.” 
The true life rests, as Pallas Athene taught, upon these four 
pillars: Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- control and “the 
acting of the law we live by without fear.” These four “alone 
lead life to sovereign power.” ‘The mystic of the above tale 
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expresses all that fourfoldness. Follow him therefore, in 
method, not otherwise. 

I ought now characterize at least a dozen mystics, all 
masters of the Inner Life, but I shall not have space for more 
than two. They are Meister Eckhardt and Jacob Boehme. 

Meister Eckhardt is typical of German mysticism of the 
later Middle Ages and is, par excellence, a philosophic mystic 
and his metaphysics became prominent in almost all Germanic 
mystics after his time. One of his maxims is “nothingness” or 
rather ‘“‘no-thingness.” He is persistently asserting the neces- 
sity of freedom from things and their powers. In our think- 
ing, we must learn that our thoughts are nothing; God’s 
thought in us is something. In our willingness, we must beware 
lest we set ourselves and our heart upon having our way. We 
must will to have no will. If we have that will, we have God’s 
wiil. In our perceptions we must not be deceived by “this” or 
“that,” for these have not the knowledge that gives us the feel- 
ing of the godhead. “All things are one thing” and if that 
fullness comes upon us, then, then only, do we feel the presence 
of the Godhead. 

Even in those perceptions, we only perceive God and not 
the Godhead. He whom we call God is only a manifestation of 
the Godhead and not the Godhead in fulness. The Godhead 
is the Ground of all manifestations, both those under the form 
of the revelation we call God and under the form of the spark 
in our own soul. The Godhead is one, and that is all we can 
say, and by saying so we simply say that it is a mystery that 
cannot be dissolved by light or in any other way. The God- 
head is above all names and above all nature. God, on the 
other hand, works. The Godhead does not. And that is the 
distinction between the two. 

Eckhardt can be very helpful to the neophyte by such dis- 
tinctions. Before our minds spontaneously realize that the 
Godhead is “the nameless nothing” or “the many-named” and 
in either case beyond comprehension, it cannot begin to con- 
ceive of the absolute substance. The mind is unfree until it 
can think and act without words; and the true mystic life and 
union with the Highest is impossible for an unfree mind. 

On self-denial Eckhart can also teach us useful lessons. 
Here is a quotation on the subject. “Just in proportion as a 
man denies himself by God’s help and becomes united with 
God, he is more God than man. When man is entirely liber- 
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ated from self and lives in God only, he becomes in grace the 
same which God is by nature and God recognizes that there is 
no difference between himself and that man. I said in grace. 
God is good by nature, but man is good by grace.” 

In this quotation Eckhart speaks of God and not of the 
Godhead and it is clear that God is attainable by man. God 
must then be a sort of second degree of the Godhead; its mani- 
festation on planes of nature, man and grace. And so he is. 
Hear Eckhart. “God and the Godhead are not equivalent 
terms. God is active and creating. The Godhead does noth- 
ing, but rests in itself; is still and unmovable.” God’s acting 
and creating is manifest in the soul where he “without ceasing” 
perpetually bears the son, and the son’s birth in the soul is 
salvation, and there is no other salvation. 

All we can do and are to do to attain salvation is simply to 
accept it. Salvation is offered to all and we are not anything 
else than saved—only some of us do not know it. True enough, 
we should lay hold of it by self-purification but self-purifica- 
tion is not the means whereby we buy salvation or merit it. By 
self-purification we brighten the looking glass of the soul to 
see the beauty of the Everlasting Now. Let us never forget 
that our personality is the hall of initiation; the alembic in 
which we are purified ; the furnace in which all dross is burned 
away; the cup from which we drink transubstantiation. The 
result of our initiation, the outcome of our purification, and 
the character of our transubstantiation, is not that God’s nature 
has become our nature; nay! but that God’s nature has become 
our life! That God’s being has become a passion in us! That 
God’s image has become a vision in me! That the God-word 
has become Logos in me! 

The first impression one receives of Jacob Boehme’s mys- 
ticism is his carelessness of form and his intense desire and 
struggle for content. This very method is of profound sig- 
nificance for an understanding of him and his theosophy. 
While form of expression is most essential for the conveyance 
of thoughts, nevertheless form may and can be placed second- 
arily to essence. For as a matter of course if God were not, 
there could be no revelation of him. The main thing is, that 
he is. Being is necessary for a coming to be; a hen is more im- 
portant than the egg if we inquire mainly about causes and 
less about effects; and that is precisely that which we do in 
mysticism and theosophy. All our thinking, feeling and will- 
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ing, have reference to the primary cause. On that point, Jacob 
Boehme can be of essential use to us in search for the Inner 
Life. 

Again, Jacob Boehme does not come to us as a scholar or 
learned man. He speaks like a prophet, and all the character- 
istics of a prophet fit a mystic and theosoph. They speak wis- 
dom from within and not learning derived by logical pro- 
cesses or scientific observations. In that respect, too, can he be 
taken for a model and a teacher. 

Boehme is a master in inner passion, energetic thinking, 
and comprehensive views of nature and the universe at large. 
Take these powers and join them to his clear image-making 
ability and you have the man’s characteristics and his theo- 
sophic mind. 

Consequently, a seeker after the Inner Life will do well 
to endeavor to acquire such talents and abilities. Where such 
marks of a superior man exists, we may expect a peculiar way 
of working. And so we find it in Jacob Boehme. He will not 
and does not travel the long and laborious way of philosophical 
thinking. He will see God directly and he wants to learn the 
mystery of creation from God’s point of view, not from man’s 
standpoint; bold but thoroughly theosophic! And he attained 
the vision, because he was humble and a god-devoted man. 
That, too, is theosophic. 

Angelus Silesius, also a mystic and theosoph of note, said 
this about Boehme: 

The fish lives in the water, the plant in the soil, 

The bird in the air and the sun stands in the firmament. 
The Salamander can only live in fire, 

But God’s heart, that is Jacob Boehme’s element. 

That tells the whole truth of mysticism and theosophy. 
The mystic and the theosoph live in God’s heart. No seeker 
after the Inner Life need ask what his ultimate end ought to 
be. His starting point as well as his goal is God’s heart. 

For the present I need not say any more to characterize 
my assertion that Jacob Boehme can be of great use to the 
searcher for the Inner Life. I hope at another time to give 
a full exposition of Boehme’s theosophy. 

Even if you never learned anything from mystics other 
than the few I have mentioned, you have learned all that 1s 
necessary. The mystics I have mentioned were all of an active 
character. There is also another group of mystics, whom I 
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must not forget. They, too, are important. They are the 
Quietists. 

Quietism is a system of mysticism, the main character of 
which is this: it advocates “quiet,” “rest,” “impassiveness,” as 
the true method of union with God. This system is the very 
opposite of all the forms mentioned before. 

By “quiet” is meant a continual act of contemplation and 
love to God and the exclusion of all other religious acts. By 
such contemplation the soul is absorbed in God. The best 
representatives of this mysticism are Angelus Silesius, Teresa 
and John of the Cross, Molinos, Fenelon and Madame Guyon. 
Their ideas are easily accessible in English and I recommend 
them as powerful helps to the Inner Life. The main danger 
lurking in Quietism is its tendency to pietism. Pietism is a 
pathological condition and not Inner Life. 


THE END. 





ORIGIN OF DISEASE 


By P. R. O. F. 

ISEASE comes from the use of some wrong picture 
1) in the mind, from false image-making. Everything 
that rises in the mind with energy, must either work 

for good or for evil. Work it must; it cannot be 

idle; that is against the nature of mind. If the picture be a 
true one, that is, one that reflects the universal order, then it 
uplifts the mind, makes it grow in height and depth and ad- 
vances its progress towards the universal Self. If the picture 
be false, that is, if it springs from disorderly image-making, 
one that reflects selfishness, meanness, vulgarity, wickedness 
and any unhallowed influences, it affects the rotation of the 
wheel of life, it retards it or causes it to rush ahead too quickly. 
It disturbs the harmony of development in obedience to law 
and draws its strength also from the life or vitality; and, sap- 
ping it, it ultimately brings the organism into a habitual bad 
working way and finally it destroys it in death. 











WILL AND WISDOM 


By EDUARD HERRMANN 


HE origin of Will cannot be comprehended by man; 
it is forever hidden in that mysterious cause of all 
things, which we call God. The manifold experi- 
: ences of life and the continual process of evolution 
might enable us to get some understanding of the nature of 
Will, of its unconscious and conscious working and of the 
immense power connected with it, but its ultimate origin will 
probably remain hidden for us until we have reached a far 
higher state of perfection—until we are superhuman or divine 
beings. All we can know in this respect is, that Will is 
actively at work in nature, whether man exists or not; from 
which we learn that it is not man who creates or controls it. 
On the other hand, we know that man can become the abso- 
lute master of the will which springs up in his own soul. 
This seeming contradiction is the cause of the controversy 
among philosophers, regarding fate, destiny, free will. Two 
aspects of the Will are to be considered if we ever want to 
get an understanding of this difficult problem; namely, the 
All-Will or Cosmic Will, and the self-will or individual will. 
The All-Will which exists from eternity and is an attribute 
of the great First Cause, is that which creates or evolves the 
universe and all living beings, and these must of necessity be 
subject to it. 

This All-Will is the immutable law which silently works 
in all departments of nature. Man, feeling himself under 
the absolute dominion of this law, the working of which he 
does not always understand, because he can see only the effects 
and not the causes, rightly calls it destiny or fate, and says 
that he can under no circumstance escape it; and, conse- 
quently, that he has no free will. On the other hand, he 
knows and feels that he has a will of his own, the self-will, of 
which he is master because he can control it and seemingly 
direct it even against the All-Will, as in the case of suicide. 
Thus he is confirmed in the belief that he is gifted with free 
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will, which allows him to do as he pleases. This erroneous 
view is the cause of much of his misery; it is a consequence 
of his imperfect development or lack of wisdom, which tem- 
porarily hides from him the fact that the self-will can as 
little become greater than the All-Will, as a river can be- 
come greater than the ocean; but it can become one with the 
All-Will, which is true development, true wisdom. The aim 
of all evolution seems to be the individualization of the will 
or the transformation of the All-Will into the personal will. 
This takes place in a mysterious way, but the All-Will is never 
lost, it always stands behind the self-will. This is beautifully 
expressed in Chapter X of the Bhagavad-Gita. There 
Krishna says: “I established this whole Universe with a 
single portion of myself, and remain separate.” 

The universe was created by the power of the divine 
Will, or Love, which is the first and highest attribute of the 
creative force and which includes all. It is said that the will 
itself is colorless, neither good nor bad, but “behind will 
stands desire.” From this we infer that desire to love is at 
the basis of all things and that the will is a manifestation of 
love. The first cause of all that exists is, therefore, the divine 
love-thought that the universe should exist. This love- 
thought prompts the will to action, which produces motion, 
life and sensation, in the myriads of existing forms. This 
primitive process of creating repeats itself over and over 
again in the created world; but the world is unconscious of it 
unti! it reaches the state of man, who then is able to create 
consciously, if he recognizes the true power of the will. 

Although will is a tremendous living force, yet it has not 
the power of independent action, since it always depends on 
love or desire, of which it is the effect. Will can conjure up 
thoughts, dwell on them, perfect them, but it cannot create 
them. This can only be done by the creative principle itself, 
which is love. Will is the energy of love or desire, of which 
it receives the irresistible impulse to perfect in the physical 
world that which love created in the thought world. The 
way this is brought about we may see by an observation of 
what goes on in our own souls, especially in the soul of an 
artist, of a genius, who creates works of art. It is the love for 
the beautiful, which impels him to think out a beautiful 
form. This thought form created by the artist, is at first 
shadow-like, vague, but it become more distinct as he dwells 
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on it, until finally his desire to see it still more clearly, to be 
able to touch it, to feel it, to hear it, not only with his inner 
senses, but with his physical senses also, compels him to bring 
his will into action. The will makes it possible for him to 
accomplish the desire of his soul, by using the physical means 
necessary for the materialization of his idea of love. This is 
the way we create; and, believing that we are reflections of 
the Deity—microcosms of the macrocosm—we come of neces- 
sity to the conclusion that Deity creates in the same way. 

Let us not forget that the All-Will or Cosmic Will (the 
energy of God’s love) always exists and that the self-will or 
individual will, the energy of man’s love, is an emanation of 
it, and comes into existence after individual forms have been 
created by the evolutionary will of the great First Cause. In- 
dividual will is subject to evolution, it is only latent in the 
lower forms of life, as in the mineral kingdom, where the 
All-Will seems to be the only and absolute ruler. In the 
vegetable kingdom this may not be the case, because there 
appears to be the first manifestations of an individual will. 
But whether this is or is not true, it is certain that the All- 
Will predominates to such a degree that it becomes doubtful 
if our assumption is correct. In animals there is will but their 
desire is unable to direct it against the universal will, so that 
animals live more in harmony with nature than the higher 
kingdom of which man is the representative. 

When evolution has progressed to this point, nature re- 
laxes the firm hold which she has on all her other creatures; 
to a degree man has the right of choice or free will, which 
he usually misuses until he learns that his self-will is limited 
by the All-Will; that under no circumstance can he break the 
inexorable laws which are determined by the All-Will. It 
may take many lives until he understands this truth, for evo- 
lution is slow; but the understanding is sure to come, and it 
comes through suffering and misery because man is proud 
of his own free will, and he does not want to give up any 
portion of it. He will not consent to bring it in harmony with 
the All-Will, which is the only condition imposed upon him. 
Man is determined to have his self-will unconditioned; he 
strives to become a god. He is made of the right stuff, for 
his will is strong; which is characteristic of Gods—wisdom. 
When nature concedes to man the privilege to choose, she 
ceases to guide him as she guides the creatures in her lower 
kingdom, because no one can be a free agent if he is guided, 
and, therefore, man is bound to make mistakes. But it is by 
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those mistakes that he is enabled to progress, if he will see 
and correct them, for so he develops his reasoning faculty and 
the power to discriminate, which is the first step towards wis- 
dom. Thus we see that evolution is the plan, preconceived by 
the divine intelligence, to lead all creatures to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom by means of love, thought and will. 

I have already spoken of the importance and power of 
imagination or thought. All philosophers, even of the mate- 
rialistic school, acknowledge it. Tyndall, for instance, says: 
“Without imagination we cannot take a step beyond the bourn 
of the mere animal world, perhaps not even to the edge of this 
one.” ‘[hought or imagination is the ability to form a picture 
in the astral world. ‘There it remains if the will is not 
brought into action. To clothe this thought form with phys- 
ical matter requires a strong will. ‘To get the latter is a 
matter of practice and perseverance, and nature teaches us 
the necessity of its acquirement in almost every event of our 
life. The child unconsciously learns that it cannot progress 
in school if it does not overcome the inborn laziness, an enemy 
of will. The boy finds that he has to suppress many childish 
desires and when he gets older, many passionate desires, if 
he wants to get along in the world—all this can only be done 
by the exercise of the will. Home, business, society, friends, 
enemies, all teach us to have a strong will to succeed in the 
world; that a man who has no fear, who does not hesitate, 
who shows his indomitable will in all his actions, commands 
some kind of admiration even if he does wrong, while a 
weakling is always pitied or despised even if his intentions 
are good. ‘This is so because the human soul knows intu- 
itively that man cannot get wisdom without first having a 
strong and powerful will, and that a weak-willed, wavering 
soul is far more distance from good than a strong-minded, 
determined one, who seems to embrace evil: “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is taken by violence.” 

Now, why does it seem so difficult and for many persons 
almost impossible, to get a strong will? There are different 
reasons. One of them is that the soul of man, having been 
accustomed for many, many lives, to be guided by its parents, 
or as the slave felt more contented as long as his necessities 
were provided by his master. It requires a great effort to 
stand on our own feet, and the feeling of loneliness, of re- 
sponsibility, which then overcomes us, weighs heavily on our 
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hearts until we get used to it, until we experience that proud 
feeling which springs from the knowledge that we can stand 
alone, that we are strong and are not dependent on anything 
in the whole world. But beware that you do not entertain 
this mistaken notion too long, it will surely lead you astray 
if you do not learn in time that you always depend on a much 
higher and stronger will than your own. 

Another reason why the acquirement of a strong will 
is so difficult, is to be found in our indifference, and laziness. 
Eliphas Levy says: ‘La paresse et l’oubli sont les ennemis de 
la volonté.” Laziness and forgetfulness are the enemies of 
the will,—which is true. We all are lazy by nature, and I 
believe there is no man or woman living who has not experi- 
enced this in him or herself. Even the most industrious man 
needs often a great amount of will power to do a thing which 
is troublesome and which he prefers not to do—simply be- 
Cause it is easier to run along the lines of activity which we 
are used to. The soul_is always active; hence man cannot 
help doing something all the time. But there exists a lazy 
activity which is full of dangers because it inevitably weakens 
the will and subjects us to many kinds of evil influences, and 
there is an energetic activity, which strengthens the will and 
leads us to health, wealth and wisdom. The first is mostly 
found among bad or stupid or rich people, the other is gen- 
erally a quality of the intelligent and poorer classes. On them 
alone depends the progress of the world, for they are really 
the pillars of civilization, the promoters of the higher evo- 
lution, because they work consciously or unconsciously for 
that which is now the important task of humanity, the acquire- 
ment of greater will power. 

But, as said before, an orderly evolution must lead to 
wisdom, and since the training of the will is the secret of 
greatness, in good or evil, it is necessary for many to become 
wise and to know the difference between good and evil, other- 
wise, the very thing which is so necessary for him, the strong 
will, might lead him to destruction. This is probably one 
of the reasons why Patanjali in his Yoga Aphorisms does not 
teach us how to acquire a strong will. In the preface to this 
work, W. Q. Judge writes: “It is an error to say of those who 
are known as strong willed men, that their wills are wholly 
their servants, for they are so bound in desire that it being 
strong, moves the will into action for the consummation of 
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wished-for ends. Every day we see good and evil men pre- 
vailing in their several spheres. To say that in one there is 
good and in the other evil will, is manifestly erroneous and 
due to mistaking will, the instrument or force, for desire that 
sets it in motion toward a good or bad purpose.” ‘Will is a 
colorless power, to which no quality of goodness or badness is 
to be assigned, but which may be used in whatever way man 
pleases.” ‘Patanjali and his school well knew that the secret 
of directing the will with ten times the ordinary force might 
be discovered if they outlined the method, and then bad men 
whose desires were strong and conscience wanting, would use 
it with impunity against their fellows.” Now, although the 
world does not know Patanjali’s method of developing the 
power of will, yet it well knowns that it can be developed and 
that it is very important to do it. Once this secret has been 
discovered, we cannot counteract it, we cannot swim against 
the mighty stream of evolution. All we can do is to point out 
the absolute necessity of combining the strong will with 
wisdom. 

Now, what is wisdom? Wisdom is that faculty of the 
mind which directs thought to investigate and to explore the 
fields of knowledge, to analyze, to compare, to calculate, to 
classify them in order to find the hidden laws of nature, on 
which is based the existence of all things and the happiness 
of all beings It is like everything, else, an offspring of love, 
brought into invisible existence by thought and manifested in 
the visible world by will and experience. Wisdom is the 
highest faculty of the mind, because it is the only one which 
governs and directs them all—Love, the creative faculty in- 
cluded. For this reason wisdom is most difficult to acquire 
and necessitates so many experiences in every field of human 
activity that Theosophy is justified in saying that a wise man 
can only be born after having had the experiences of many 
lives. Consider for a moment how little we can learn in any 
one life—because it usually runs along only one line of expe- 
rience, without giving us a chance to gratify other desires for 
knowledge. Have we not all the feeling that we want and 
ought to know many things which are outside our business? 
And how can we do it if we have to work for a living? And 
the store of knowledge which constitutes the idea of wisdom? 
Do not fear that they can ever be lost in death; the mind re- 
members them all, otherwise it would forever be impossible 
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to become wise, and sages like Buddha, Socrates, Plato cannot 
be explained according to the orderly development which 
we see everywhere in nature. In order to explain their great- 
ness, otherwise than through repeated incarnations, we should 
have to believe in miracles—or in the caprice and injustice of 
the Creator, and injustice can never be combined with wis- 
dom, which is the highest attribute of God. It is wisdom 
which we see manifested in the order and usefulness of the 
world; it is wisdom which presides over its destiny and guides 
it along the road to further development; the silent wisdom 
of the All-Will pervades everything; it directs and modifies 
and governs the whole of creation. ‘Thus we see the Creative 
Love express itself as thought, will and wisdom. Its creatures, 
being a reflection of it, do the same either consciously or un- 
consciously, according to the state of development ‘which 
they have reached. 

As said before, the self-will in the animal world is not 
free, it is directed by the Divine Will, which is also Divine 
Wisdom, since it leads the creature directly to its destination 
as fore-ordained in the Divine Mind. This is not the case 
with man. He having the possibility to do as he pleases, very 
often takes a wrong step, because his knowledge is limited and 
therefore, he cannot always see where this step will lead him 
to. “Ignorance then is the cause of all sin,” as a great teacher 
has said, and it can only be overcome by knowledge, which 
is the fruit of many experiences. Nature has a most effective 
way to teach her children; she makes them suffer whenever 
they trespass against one of her laws. This is how we acquire 
our knowledge of what is right or wrong. If parents would 
imitate nature in this respect, they would confer a great favor 
on their children, and save them much suffering in later life. 
As it is now, our children frequently do not learn that there is 
a higher power over them and they are allowed to let their 
own little will run wild. No wonder that they continue to 
do the same when the will has grown with the passions and 
desires; but then it is very often too late, and nature has to 
step in and teach them with sickness, poverty and misery. 
All this could be avoided if parental love were guided by 
wisdom, if the children were taught from beginning, that 
the human will must always be subordinate to the Divine 
Will, which manifests as reason, justice and goodness. And 
just the act of thus subordinating the will, is the best means 
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to make it really strong and powerful—for it necessitates the 
overcoming of many desires, which in a childish soul are 
weak and loosely rooted, but which will become demons of 
strength if allowed to grow unchecked. There is only one 
rational process of acquiring will, power and wisdom at the 
same time, and it consists in overcoming the tendencies of our 
lower nature. The sooner we begin to do this, the farther 
shall we progress. Everybody may experience in himself that 
this is the right way, for by persisting in it, he will soon have 
a peculiar feeling of enlightenment. Love or desire for one 
thing or other arouses the thought, which dwells on it; if the 
desire is not guided by wisdom, the person does not consider 
the consequences, but forthwith applies the will in order to 
transform the thought into action and thus gratify the desire. 
If thought and action are wrong, he mostly always has an 
inward feeling of doing wrong, of transgressing a law of 
which he is half conscious. This proves that the mind has in 
former incarnations had experiences, pertaining to this par- 
ticular case; that it knows the inevitable consequences and 
tries to send a warning by the admonitions of wisdom, which, 
however, is often not heeded since the will is more influenced 
by passion than by wisdom. If, on the other hand, a person 
listens to the still small voice within and deliberates before 
charging the will with energy to transform the thought into 
action, then he is able to overcome the passionate desire and 
to dismiss all thoughts which would have evil consequences. 
He will only do what wisdom sanctions, and the innate con- 
viction of right, truth, justice, give to his will an irresistible 
power and to him a feeling of happiness. But this cannot be 
done without constant exercise of the will power, for as the 
Bhagavad Gita says: “The universe is surrounded by pas- 
sion—it is man’s constant enemy. Its empire is over the senses 
and organs, over the thinking principle and the discriminat- 
ing faculty also.’ ‘The latter must always be the goal to 
which our will is directed. In this way only can we attain 
tranquility of thought and happiness. 

The will itself is passive, for it can be commanded by 
desire as well as by wisdom. Humanity in its present state 
of evolution stands about midway between these two powers. 
It is just beginning to jearn the great importance which 
knowledge of the hidden cause and operations of nature, or 
wisdom, exerts on our well-being; but it is still so much in 
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the clutches of passion and desire that there is a continual war 
raging between the admonitions of wisdom and the temptings 
of the lower nature. This continual struggle is not confined 
to the inner, mental world, but is bound to manifest itself also 
in the physical surroundings, inasmuch as all strong thoughts 
tend to materialize themselves. Thus we see on one side vice, 
misery, poverty, crime, war, famine, sickness, all over the 
world and on the other, great efforts of enlightened persons, 
to bring about a state in the human society, where it is pos- 
sible to listen to the dictates of reason and sound judgment, 
so that all may enjoy the peace and happiness which those 
people experience, who are used to let their will be governed 
by wisdom alone. “When wisdom assumes an immovable 
position on the throne of the interior world or the soul, then 
will all other faculties, as subjects, be influenced, directed 
and governed with a righteous government.” ‘This wise say- 
ing applies to the exterior world just as well, since the latter 
is nothing else than the materialized expression of the inner 
world or soul. 

First, then, let us get rid of the wrong notion that the 
will of man is absolutely free. The self will is so completely 
surrounded by the All-Will or Universal Will, that it can 
just as little get outside of it.as the fish can move out of its 
element. The great object of evolution is to bring the indi- 
vidual will in harmony with the universal will. We can 
retard this object, we may oppose it for a long time if we are 
stubborn enough to bear the consequences, but we can never 
prevent it in the long run. If man makes his will grow in 
order to oppose the All-Will, he acquires the demonial power 
of evil, he separates himself from humanity and becomes an 
absolute egoist. He destroys the divine world—in one word: 
he becomes a black magician or, as some say, a lost soul. 

On the other hand, if we cultivate our will in order to 
work in harmony with the All-Will, we acquire the divine 
power for good; we then work always for the best of human- 
ity, and our ideal is the highest altruism. We soon recognize 
that the universal will must forever be irresistible, because 
it is born of divine Love and Wisdom. Love leads to good- 
ness, wisdom leads to happiness and we, in following the dic- 
tates of those two divine powers, soon experience their effects. 
When our soul is at peace because the passions are subdued, 
the body becomes strong and healthy and our thoughts are 
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easily directed towards good and useful things. As long as 
we have to live in a physical body, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to keep it in perfect health. It is the instrument of the 
mind which has to be kept perfectly in tune, just as well as 
the musical instrument of a great artist. The oldest phil- 
osophers have recognized this truth; they have even invented 
a complicated system, called Hatha Yoga, for the training of 
the will and the establishing of perfect health. Now, al- 
though this system is, as a great sage has said, “intended for 
those whose worldly desires are not pacified or uprooted”— 
which really means for the humanity of today—yet it is by no 
means advisable to follow it, since the will, when under the 
sole dominion of desire, must always go contrary to the dic- 
tates of wisdom. To master our selfish longings and desires 
is the rational way of getting a strong and powerful will and 
at the same time, good health, which it is impossible to attain 
without the purification of the mind. 

This is in reference to the individual. But the strong 
will has a much greater scope; it is carried as far as the 
thought can go. It will influence the members of our family, 
our friends, our neighbors, our country, the whole world. 
Thought is a living force of great power, when charged with 
a strong will. History furnishes many illustrations which 
confirm this statement. Take, for instance, the leading men 
of the French Revolution, who, by their great will power 
dominated the situation until a man with a stronger will arose 
and crushed them, together with all those mistaken ideas of 
liberty, equality and fraternity which brought about the reign 
of terror. In an incredibly short time Napoleon, by his will 
power alone, changed the enthusiasm for the republic, into 
enthusiasm for his monarchy, and led thousands and thou- 
sands of men to die for his glory. Those are the consequences 
of a powerful will, when directed by egotism. 7 

How different when the will is guided by wisdom, by 
love and by compassion. Instead of leading to poverty, mis- 
ery, suffering, crime and destruction, it is able to change 
peacefully our social conditions, with their apparent injustice 
to tie many, and to make room for that true liberty and happi- 
ness which is the birthright of all human beings. 

Is there any greater or nobler work to be done in our 
short earth-life, than to create a world of peace and love, of 
good will and happiness around us? Do we not all have 
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moments when we feel that this is our true task and that for 
this purpose alone are we sent into the world. But what are 
we really doing? We waste our time and efforts, our thoughts 
and will power on the accumulation of things which are 
neither necessary for us nor useful to others; more, we direct 
our will towards objects which are decidedly harmful to us 
and of evil consequences for others, and in this way we retard 
evolution and bring about a state of things which is worse 
than it was before we came into the world—and all this be- 
cause we have not learned the very first lesson in regard to 
the human will—namely, that it has to be brought into har- 
mony with the All-Will or the Will of God, which can be 
nothing else than Love, Justice and Wisdom for all creatures, 
The All-Will is altruistic, the self-will is egoistic until it loses 
itself in the ocean of unselfish love, out of which every human 
soul is born. With the progress of evolution the human will 
must certainly become more and more powerful and it will 
assert itself either for good or for evil. ‘Those who know and 
revere the teachings of the masters have to become powers 
for good. It is our duty to develop our will in the exercise of 
our daily work, in the overcoming of all kinds of obstacles, 
in the purification of our mind, in the keeping of our temper, 
in the mastering of our passions, until our will finally becomes 
a veritable giant who is always ready to defend morality, jus- 
tice, virtue and all the best interests of humanity. If such a 
will lacks selfishness and is guided by wisdom, it becomes 
unconquerable, a tremendous power for good, for the regen- 
eration of the world, and those who possess it may truly say 
that they have not live? in vain, since they have worked in 
harmony with the Divine Will, which silently leads all minds 
to perfection through love, justice and wisdom. 





COSMIC ENERGY 
By C. H. A. B. 


Will and Intellect are none of ours, that is, they are not 
forms of the self, they are reflections in our bodies of the cos- 
mic energy, Iswara, Prana and Prajapati. These three illusive 
emotions of the desire to create, which left the bossom of 
Brahm, work out their own ends through and by means of 
what we call Will and Intellect, so long as we remain in the 
illusion, or until we learn to withdraw from the body. 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 
By NURHO DE MANHAR 


(Continued from Vol. 14, page 384.) 


down into Egypt without the divine permission, he 

caused his descendants to suffer four hundred years of 

bondage. He should first have obtained this and all 
would have gone well. From the first night of his entrance into 
Egypt, he had to suffer on account of Sara, his wife, as it is 
stated, ‘And he said unto Sarah his wife, behold now I know 
that thou art a fair woman to look upon.’ Did he not before 
know this; that she was such, and if so, why did he use the 
word ‘now.’ It was because up to then the conjugal life of 
Abraham had been so pure and chaste that he had not gazed 
upon and beheld her face to face. It was only on approach-- 
ing Egypt, Sara raised her veil, when her beauty became 
manifested to Abraham. Another explanation is, that during 
the fatigue and wearisomeness of a long journey the human 
body becomes shrunken and enfeebled, but with Sara it was 
not so, for she had retained her beauty of feature and form 
without the slightest change or diminution. Observing this, 
Abraham used the word quoted. A third and most likely 
reason is what has been traditionally stated, that Abraham 
then beheld the Shekina or divine glory and presence about 
her that so affected him with a feeling of joy and delight that 
he exclaimed, ‘I see that thou art fair to look upon.’ Know- 
ing also the manners and customs then prevailing in Egypt, 
he considered how to avoid the taking of Sara from him and 
therefore said unto her, ‘Say I pray thee that thou art my 
sister.” This word sister (achath) has a two-fold meaning, 
one literal, the other alagorical or mystical, as in the verse, 
say unto Wisdom, thou art my sister.’ (Prov. VII.4.) By 
Wisdom is here meant the Schekina, who is also called some- 
times a sister. In inducing Sara to say thus, Abraham was 
guilty of causing her to prevaricate and utter a falsehood, as 
the Schekina was really with her, and becomes as a sister to 
every human soul that enters on the divine and higher life. 
It is further added, ‘that it may be well with me for thy sake, 
and my soul shall live because of thee.’ These words were 


Si Rabbi Jehuda: “Observe that as Abraham went 
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addressed by Abraham to the divine glory, their meaning 
being, ‘that the Holy One may through thee do good unto me 
and my soul preserved and saved’ as it is only through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit that a man on quitting earth life is 
accounted worthy of everlasting life.” 

Said Rabbi Yessa: “Though Abraham knew of the 
luxurious manners and unchastity of the Egyptians, yet he 
was not afraid of taking his wife thither, because the Schekina 
se with her and therefore he felt no apprehension of the 

uture.” 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: “‘And the Egyptians beheld the 
woman that she was very fair.’ Abraham had concealed his 
wife in a coffer, which when opened by the Egyptian excise 
officers there flashed forth a light as bright as that of the sun, 
and therefore it is said, ‘she was very fair.’ What they really 
beheld was a form other than that of Sara that remained 
visible after they had brought her out of the coffer. This 
explains the somewhat pleonastic and similar expressions: 
‘the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was very fair,’ and 
‘the princes also of Pharaoh saw and commended her before 
Pharaoh,’ because, as tradition asserts, they beheld the Sche- 
kina abiding with Sara.” 

Said Rabbi Isaac, “Woe unto the evil minded and unbe- 
lieving souls! who know nothing, nor care to understand the 
doings and acts of the Holy One, therefore they perceive not 
that every event that takes place in the world is arranged and 
ordered aforehand by him who sees the beginning and the end 
of all things ere they come to pass, as it is written, ‘Declaring 
the end from the beginning and from ancient times the things 
that are not yet done.’ (Is. XLVI.10.) Observe, if Sara had 
not been brought before Pharaoh, he would not have been 
visited with great plagues, similar to those that afflicted the 
Egyptians in after years. In both cases the same term 
‘sedolim (great), is applied to them. ‘And the Lord plagued 
Pharaoh and his household with great plagues (negaaim 
gedolim) and the Lord shewed signs and wonders great 
gedolim) and sore upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all 
his household.’ (Deuter. VI.22.) From the use of the term 
‘great’ we may infer that the plagues inflicted upon Pharaoh 
in the time of Abraham were the same in number if not in 
character as those in the time of Moses, and in both instances 
were done during night time.” 
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Said Rabbi Isaac: “It is written, ‘But thou, oh Lord, art 
a shield for me, my glory and the lifter up of my head.’ (Ps. 
III.4.) David said these words unto the Lord, ‘Even though 
all men should stand up against me, I will not fear, for thou 
art my protector (a shield before me)’. Remark here the 
use of the word ‘a shield (magen).’ David at one time said 
unto the Holy One, ‘Ruler of the world, wherefore is it no 
form or prayer of benediction is found ending with my name 
like that of Abraham which the children of Israel address 
to heaven, and concluding with ‘Blessed be thou, oh Lord, 
protector of Abraham.’ To which the Holy One replied, 
‘Abraham by enduring great protracted trials, proved himself 
faithful and perfect.’ Then said David, ‘If this be the rea- 
son examine me, oh Lord, and prove me and try my reins and 
my heart.’ (Ps.XXVI.2.) After his sin in connection with 
Bathsheba, David remembered these words he had said unto 
the Holy One and exclaimed, “Thou hast proved my heart, 
thou hast visited me in the night without finding—oh, that I 
had never spoken! I said try me and thou hast proved me; 
try my reins and my heart as by fire, and thou hast done so 
and found me not as I wished or ought to be. Better if I had 
kept silent and not demanded to be tested and tried.’ Yet, 
notwithstanding David’s weakness and frailty there is now a 
prayer of benediction concluding with, ‘Blessed art thou, oh 
Lord, protector of David.’ This is why he said, “Thou, oh 
Lord, art my protector (magen), my glory and the lifter up 
of my head’ which he appraised more than his jewelled crown 


and kingly sceptre.” To be continued. 





MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


“Why is the eagle used as an em- beasts. It is a bird of prey, but also 
5] : 9? of victory. It is a bird of great en- 
em of various nations: durance, capable of swift and long 
It is likely that various motives have flight. It swoops rapidly on its prey, 





prompted the taking of the eagle as 
an emblem by the many nations which 
have adopted it. Yet it may be sup- 
posed that it was taken because it best 
represented the nature and the policy, 
the ambition, the ideal of the nations 
who have borne it as their standard. 

The eagle is king of birds and of the 
air, as the lion is said to be king among 


rises quickly, and soars in majesty at 
great heights. 


A nation desires strength, endurance, 
courage, swiftness, dominion, power. 
An eagle has all of these to a high 
degree. It is reasonable to suppose that 
these are some of the reasons which 
led nations or tribes or rulers to adopt 
the eagle as their standard. The fact 
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is that it has been the symbol of many 
of the conquering nations of our his- 
torical period, and particularly of those 
who conducted war at great distances. 

These are the characteristics of the 
eagle. But the nation who adopts this 
bird as its symbol, usually qualifies or 
specializes its particular nature or in- 
tent or ideal either by a motto accom- 
panying the eagle or by placing a sym- 
bol in the eagle’s talons or in his beak, 
such as a branch, arrows, a flag, a 
shield, the sceptre, the lightning, each 
of which alone or in combination with 
other emblems symbolizes the charac- 
ter of the nation or the characteristics 
the nation likes and what its aims are. 

All this is from a practical and ma- 
terial standpoint. There is another 
symbolism of the eagle where the same 
characteristics may be viewed from a 
more spiritual standpoint. 


It is one of the four “Living Beings” 
mentioned in the Apocalypse who are 
said to stand around the throne of 
God. The eagle is assigned to the sign 
Scorpio of the Zodiac. It symbolizes 
the spiritual power in man. The eagle 
is the virile, spiritual power in man 
which may rise to the greatest heights. 
The nation or man who takes the eagle 
as an emblem in the spiritual sense aims 
to attain in a spiritual way all that is 
represented by the eagle in its material 
symbolism. He aims for victory over all 
that is below him and uses his power to 
rise to higher realms. By directing this 
power represented by the eagle, he is the 
conqueror of his desires, gains dominion 
in the region of his body through which 
he ascends and, like the eagle, makes his 
home in the mountain heights of the 
body above the cervical vertebrae. So 
he rises from the sign Scorpio, which 
is the lowest end of the spine, to the 
top, which leads into the head. 


“Does the double headed eagle 
now used as the national emblem of 
some countries, and which is found 
on the monuments of the ancient 
Hittites of Biblical times, allude to 
the androgynous condition of man?” 


When a double-headed eagle is used 
as a national emblem it is sometimes 
intended to signify among other things 
intended, that two nations or countries 
are united as one, though there may be 
two heads to the government. Unless 


other symbols accompanied the double- 
headed eagle on the monuments of the 
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ancient Hittites, this symbol would not 
refer to androgynous man. Andro- 
gynous man or dual sexed man, must 
include two functions, two powers of 
opposite natures. The double headed 
eagle is the same in nature, as both 
heads are of eagles. For androgynous 
man to be represented by an eagle, the 
eagle should be accompanied by or be 
connected with a lion, which, though 
in a different realm, represents among 
the animals what the eagle is among 
the birds. The ancient Rosicrucians 
spoke of “The Blood of the Red 
Lion,’ by which they meant the de 
sires, Or animal nature in man. They 
also spoke of “The Gluten of the White 
Eagle,” by which they meant the psy- 
cho-spiritual power in man. These two, 
the blood of the red lion, and the glu- 
ten of the white eagle, they said, should 
meet and commingle and marry, and 
from their union would develop a 
greater power. This sounds like empty 
ravings of a lunatic unless the symbol- 
ism is understood. When it is, it will 
be realized that they understood more 
about physiological processes than they 
were given credit for. 

The blood of the red lion is the active 
desire which lives in the blood of the 
body. The gluten of the white eagle 
is in its first aspect the lymph in the 
body. The lymph enters the heart and 
so is united with the blood. From this 
union there is born another power 
which impels to generation. If this im- 
pulse is gratified, the Alchemists said, 
that the lion would become weak and 
the eagle would lose the power to rise. 
If, however, the gluten of the white 
eagle and the blood of the red lion 
should continue to mingle together 
without giving way to the impulse, the 
lion would become strong and the eagle 
powerful, and the new-born power from 
their commingling would give youth to 
the body and strength to the mind. 

These two, the lion and the eagle, 
symbolize the two principles, the mas- 
culine and feminine aspects of man 
from the psycho-physical standpoint. 
The androgyne is one who has the mas- 
culine and feminine natures and func- 
tions. The lion and the eagle, the 
blood and the lymph, commingling in 
the same body and performing their 
functions to generate a new power 
within that body and without giving 
way to the impulse for outward expres- 
sion, create a new bodily power from 
which is born a new being which, like 
the eagle, may rise from the earth and 
soar into higher realms.—A FRIEND. 











